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For twelve dollars we will send Webster's 
Unabridged Dictionary and the Christian 
Union for three years to one subscriber, or 
for one year to three subscribers. See details 
on page 581, Our readers are invited to send 
us the names of any persons whom they think 
likely to subscribe, to whom we will send 
sample copies free. 





The Christmas Sunday School Exercise, 
“ The Wonderful Name,” prepared by the Rev. 
Lyman Abbott, and containing a Christmas 
Carol, now ready, is appropriate at any 
time. It is furnished for Sunday Schools 
in packages of fifty, postage paid, for one 
dollar. Sample copy sent:on receipt of a 3 
cent stamp. 


Whose holidays? Not the authors’ and editors’. 
They are scribbling away harder than ever to 
supply the Christmas demand. Not the com- 
positors’, They have been doing extra work for a 
fortnight. Not the proof-readers’; they have had 
to keep up with the compositors; and the pub- 
lishers, and pressmen, and office boys and mailing 
clerks are ali driven within an inch of their lives. 
We look across the street, and there are the book- 
stores and the toy-shops and the jewelers’ all 
ablaze till late at night, while in the upper stories 
of the great buildings thousands upon thousands 
of girls and men and boys are sewing and folding 
and packing till ten o’clock and after. Then 
there are the housekeepers, and the cooks, and 
other domestic workers all over the land. To 
many of them Christmas is anything but a time 
of recreation and ease. In the churches the pas- 
tors and teachers have more than ever on hand, 
besides their regular week-day work. Really, 
when we look around our immediate neighbor- 
hood we are puzzled to make out who it is that is 
having a holiday, and we are settling down to 
the conviction that the forty-two or -three millions 
frequently referred to by Congressmen must be 
taking holiday at the expense of the two or three 
millions who keep things moving at the great cen- 
ters of life and activity. That word ‘‘ congress- 
men” reminds us. They have real holidays! 
And there, too, are the children, and the college 
students and the seminary girls. That’sit! The 
holidays are for the young folkb who have not 
yet gone to work. It is for their pleasure that we 
are all doing extra duty, It is for them that toys 





and bonbons and picture-books are being turned 
out by the ton. Through them the old folks re- 
member when holidays were holidays indeed, and 
they jog one another’s memories with Christmas 
gifts and grow young again in the giving, till the 
whole family is young together, and the festival, 
with all its belongings, is for them all. May their 
Christmas be a merry one, and their New Year— 
the whole of it—be really happy. 


Persons who are interested in the geological 
formation of Manhattan Island will do well to 
visit this city during the present operations of the 
elevated railways. The New York Elevated Road 
(the one which has for some years had a section 
successfully running through and above Green- 
wich Street), and the Gilbert Elevated Road, 
have a large force of men at work digging holes, 
laying foundations and setting up posts all along 
their proposed lines. In general terms both these 
lines encircle the city, running through 2d and 3d 
Avenues on the East side, and through parts of 
6th, 8th and 9th Avenues on the West side. The 
New York Elevated will have branches to sundry 
important points, and the Gilbert will have its 
northern terminus at Kingsbridge, the upper end 
of the island. All the engineering work seems to 
be done in a very substantial manner. In the 
midst of this upheaval the ‘‘ Herald” publishes 
a dispatch to the effect that an English ‘* Syndi- 
cate” has resolved to undertake the construction 
of an underground road chartered in 1869. We 
may safely say, then, that geological changes rela- 
tively of considerable importance are now in 
progress. 


Mayor Ely has notified Messrs. Erhardt, Nichols 
and Wheeler, of the Police Board, to show cause 
why they should not be removed from office, on 
the ground of mefficient administration. The 
specific grounds alleged are the unclean condition 
of the streets and the interference with the liquor 
dealers. Looking only at the former specification, 
the Mayor’s action might not seem unreasonable. 
None of the Police Board, and for that matter no 
one of the local authorities—not excepting the 
Mayor himself—has shown the slightest capacity 
to grasp the street-cleaning problem. Whether 
from indifference or incompetence, the streets are 
suffered to lie shockingly dirty. On this account, 
and for the suspicion that they gained their office 
in the first place by a political bargain, the 
Police Commissioners ought not to expect any 
strong public support. But, on the other hand, 
that they should be accused of exceeding their 
duty in making arrests for a plain violation of the 
law is so obviously unjust as to create some 
diversion of sentiment in their favor. Such a 
charge coming from Mayor Ely can be accounted 
for on no other theory than that his action is in- 
spired by the liquor dealers themselves, and that 
he is looking to them for some possible future 
political preferment. It is hardly to be ex- 
pected that Dr. Crosby’s intercession in behalf 
of the Commissioners, which is about the only 
honest feature of a very disingenuous business, 
will prevail; and there seems no reasonable doubt 
but that Messrs. Erbardt, Nichols and Wheeler 
will share the fate of their predecessors, Messrs. 
Matsell and Disbecker. After all, it may not be 
an unmixed evil, if we get a better Board—but 
this chance, it must be said, is extremely slight. 


In the absence of any clear understanding as to 
the powers of the Board of Excise to issue 
licenses, it has lately been their habit to take 
money from the liquor dealers on receipts. At 





the suggestion of Comptroller Kelly, as it seems, 
this money has been deposited, not in the City 
Treasury, where all public moneys properly be- 
long, but in one or more banks, to the credit of 
one of the Excise Commissioners acting as 
Treasurer. This person, Mr. Owen Murphy, is 
now reported to have given himself the benefit 
of the doubt as the real ownership of the money, 
and to have absconded with some $50,000. What- 
ever may have been the irregularity in taking the 
money in the first instance, it was still more 
irregular not to place it for safe keeping in the 
custody of the City Chamberlain. Mr. Murphy 
will be remembered as one of Mayor Wickham’s 
appointments, and a Tammany delegate to the 
last Democratic Convention. 





About five o’clock Thursday afternoon a dull 
explosion was heard in the Christian Union office, 
but no attention was paid to it. Shortly after- 
ward a fire broke out almost within a stone’s 
throw; but such sounds and sights are not un- 
common enough amid the rush of New York life 
to attract the attention of more than a few 
hundred people. Most of those who heard the 
explosion and saw the light did not know until 
next morning that thirty or forty lives had gone out 
in an instant, aud that as many more maimed and 
wounded bodies were lying in the various hospitals. 
The explosion occurred in one of the largest 
manufactories of confectionery in the city, and was 
almost instantly followed by fire, which quickly 
filled the entire building. Of course the establish- 
ment was running at high pressure for the holiday 
trade, and there must have been over one hun- 
dred persons in the building at the time. Of these 
many escaped, but many others perished. The 
heat of the ruins is still such that work is difficult 
and dangerous. It was at first supposed that the 
steam-boiler had exploded, and various stories 
flew about concerning a drunken engineer, de- 
fective valves, andthe like. It turns out, how- 
ever, that the boilers are uninjured and that the 
engineer was a steady, trustworthy man. The ex- 
plosion was of great violence, shattering walls, 
and even killing horses on the opposite side of the 
street. It can hardly be attributed to kerosene, 
therefore, as that is incapable of producing such 
effects. Certain ingredients used in such estab- 
lishments are capable of being rendered explosive 
under not improbable conditions connected with 
the process uf manufacture. It may be that the 
disaster arose [rom some such cause. 


Whatever may be the ultimate outcome of the 
border troubles, the late difficulties at El Paso 
have apparently ended and no harm done beyond 
the immediate neighborhood. A mob of Mexicans 
and Mexican sympathizers, and ruffians generally, 
had the upper hand fora few days, killed some 
persons who were offensive to them, and for the 
time defied the State authorities. Governor 
Hubbard called for United States troops and quiet 
followed their arrival There are all sorts of 
stories about regular Mexican officers commanding 
and drilling the rioters, but it is safe to assume 
that they are all false. Society all along the Rio 
Grande is in a semi-barbaric condition, and feuds 
will be carried on just so long as the United States 
is unable to maintain an armed force sufficient to 
preserve order. The President’s enemies are 
already beginning to yelp spiteful charges that he 
is deliberately leading the country into war for 
the sake, among other things, of increasing the 
army. They mark out the course that affairs will 
naturally, alinost necessarily, take in drifting 
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must do as though it were his choice, and finally 
connect everything so that a war policy is safely 
saddled upon the administration and the girths 
buckled. Should war come—which heaven forbid 
—they will turn back to their files, which ‘‘ shine 
for all,” and say, ‘‘ We told you he would bring 
it to pass.” 


The country is already beginning to experience 
the advantages of adouble standard. New York 
brokers are delivering Mexican silver dollars to 
the West at ninety seven and a half cents. These 
are being paid out to the working men in con- 
siderable quantities. Employers make a nice 
little profit out of the operation, which, however, 
would be considerably increased by the Bland 
silver dollar, which is worth considerably less 
than the Mexican dollar. Prudent bankers of 
course refuse to receive these dollars on deposit, 
with the liability of being called on to pay out in 
another and higher currency; and the shopkeepers 
have already discovered this fact, aud are begin- 
ning to decline to take the dollarsat par. Of 
course all this will be used as an argument for 
making them take it by a law declaring it a legal 
tender, against which they will protect themselves 
by a general rise in prices; indeed this has already 
begun to show itself in some localities. 


The less said about the Gordon-Conkling affair 
the better for their reputation and the country’s 
honor. What began it isa matter of small con- 
sequence. It is a petty pride which refuses to 
seek a reconciliation in such a case; and he that 
knows he is in the right is the one to initiate it. 
The fact that neither party is very cordially ready 
to do so indicates that both are conscious of being 
in the wrong. The patched-up peace is due to 
older and wiser heads. The most grave and rever- 
end seigniors are but children of a larger growth. 


Spain appears once more to be on the verge of 
revolution. Alfonso’s reign has been peaceful as 
compared with the years of civil disorder which 
preceded, but taxation has been overwhelming, 
and the old hatred of the Bourbons has revived 
throughout the land. It is said that only two 
parties, the Monarchists and the Liberals, now 
exist in Spain, and a Liberal triumph, the downfall 
of the monarchy and the establishment of a re- 
public are expected by some of the Liberal leaders. 





We are beginning to get the first results of the 
pacification of France. About forty of the royal- 
ist prefects have already resigned, and Minister 
Waddington has advised all officials of the foreign 
department that the Administration considers 
that the republic is established, and that if this is 
distasteful to any of them they had better resign 
also. All prosecutions for violations of the press- 
law have been stopped. 


Nothing seems likely to result from the Turkish 
‘* peace circular,” as it is called, beyond a growing 
conviction on the part of those who watch the 
diplomatic weather-gauge, that England will 
maintain her neutrality to the last possible mo- 
ment for two very sufficient reasons. First, her 
reluctance to goto war at all; and, second, the 
probability (which muy amount to a certainty in 
the Cabinet; that Germany and Austria mean 
‘* Hands off,” if they do not say it. English press 
opinion, according to the telegrams, is somewhat 
contradictory; but the ‘‘ Spectator” thinks that 
England will decline to take up arms for the 
Turks, who will be forced to secure peace by 
abandoning their European possessions. 








A TESTIMONY FROM DR. KIRK. 


ONSERVATPISM does in these days much as 

it did in the days of Christ; it builds the 
tombs of the men whom the conservative fathers 
persecuted. The Catholic and the radical will 
take comfort in reading such a book as the ‘‘ Life 
of Dr. Kirk,” and in the discovery, or the re- 
mempbrance, that one who is now canonized as a 
Protestant saint, and deservedly so, earned his 
right to canonization, in part at least, by the 
vigor with which he contended for liberty of 
thought and action in the Christian church in his 
own time. 

He began his ministerial life in Albany as tem- 
porary supply of the pulpit of the Second Church 
during the absence of its pastor, Dr. Chester. 
He soon preached himself out of that pulpit. 





The vigor of his ministry filled the empty house 
with a thronged congregation, but brought down 
on him the ire of the session. He was waited on 
by a committee and informed that his services 
were no longer needed. The senior elder declared 
‘*He will never preach in that pulpit again; and 
I, for one, would wade through blood to my knees 
to drive him out of the city.” A new church 
was formed by zealous friends. The petition 
of a band of women who had spent the night 
in prayer that he might remain was reported 
to him; conservatism was shocked by his 
reply: ‘‘I would go to the gates of hell with 
such a band.” A majority of ministerial ad- 
visers counseled against the organization of a 
new church; and Dr. Kirk lived to see every man 
who would have driven him from Albany com- 
pelled more or less reluctantly himself to leave. 
The friends of ecclesiasticism were as violently 
opposed then to borrowing the ‘‘ new measures” 
from the Methodists as they have ever been against 
borrowing anywhere, lest the distinctive pecu- 
liarities of the sect should be impaired. The 
religious papers were as earnest then against his 
erraticism as some of them have since been against 
the erraticism of more recent radical and catholic 
Protestants. The language of 1877 might almost 
have been copied word for word from that of 
1836: ‘‘ Whatever else is dark, this is clear: we 
cannot continue in the same body. . . Insome way 
or other, therefore, these men must be separated 
from us.” One orthodox divine declared the con- 
verts who were reported under the preaching of 
Dr. Kirk to be ‘‘spurious”; another openly de- 
nounced him as a ‘‘heretic”; church members 
eaught their tone from their pastors. and the 
church was stigmatized as ‘‘rotten” and carica- 
tured as a ‘‘ pepper box.” The clergy of the city 
refused to exchange. ‘‘ For three years,” said Dr. 
Kirk, afterwards, ‘‘I walked the streets of this 
city as if by God’s command I was an intruder 
there.” Suave in manner, Dr. Kirk was a radical, 
as all true prophets are, and he paid the penalty 
which all prophets ever have to pay. 

His experience was of the same sort when he 
went from Albany and settled in Boston. He 
lived to be recognized by the Evangelical churches 
of Massachusetts as one of the ablest witnesses 
to the truth in any of her pulpits; but he 
earned this regard by the fidelity with which he 
maintained the right to be independent and cath- 
olic. The Unitarians were interested and came 
to hear him, and even yet it is a suspicious cir- 
cumstance if a man so preaches as to attract 
Unitarians. He preached for James Freeman 
Clark, and the ecclesiastical defenders of ortho- 
doxy were as much shocked at this as they were, 
some twelve or fifteen years after, when Mr. 
Beecher preached for Theodore Parker. The same 
spirit would condemn Paul for preaching on 
Mars’ Hill, on the invitation of a set of atheists 
and idolators. When the Mount Vernon church 
was formed it was the carrying out in earnest of 
the suggestion made in seeming jest, ‘that 
Kirk ought to have a church of his own.” When 
the church was fully organized, and presented it- 
self to the council to be received into the fellowship 
of the churches, it was with so simple a creed, and 
so different in phraseology from the forms of other 
churches, that the council hesitated, and after an 
hour of two of criticism gave it back to the 
church to be recast. It was Dr. Kirk’s own work, 
and the suspicion of heterodoxy had fallen on it 
in consequence. The result Mr. Mears shall tell 
in his own words: 

‘Tt was the old question of independency and fellowship. 
The Church met and voted at once te adhere to their orig- 
inal confession. Among the five appointed by the council 
to confer with them was Lieutenant-Governor Armstrong, 
deacon of the Old South Church, and among the pleasant 
memories of him is the advice that he privately gave these 
sons of the Pilgrims, to make no change in the phraseology 
of the paper. The church reported back to the council 
their decision; and the council threw their choice criti- 
cisms into somebody’s waste-basket, and voted to organize 
upon the paper as originally drawn up, politely backing 
down and leaving the church alone upon its supreme au- 
thority, from which no departure has ever been made.” 

We know not where to find in the current de- 
bates of to-day a more catholic creed or a more 
radical declaration of independence than is to be 
found in the printed utterances of Dr. Kirk, fought 
because of them while he lived, honored because 
of them when he died. ‘In the matters of faith 
and conscience, call no man master, and neither 





be ye called master. From this principle has 
grown Congregationalism, securing the most sa- 
cred regard for the rights of the individnal and of 
the local church.” This is his own definition of 
Congregationulism, and one to which he adhered 
throughout his life. No wonder his Congrega- 
tionalism was looked on askance. 

‘*Were I to begin my life over again, the only 
creed that I should have would bean answer to the 
question, Do you believe on the Lord Jesus Christ? 
Do you love and trust him?” This was his theol- 
ogy. No wonder that he was accused of being 
loose. He was; just as loose as Cecil, who de- 
clared that the only heresy is lack of love. He 
gave a recipe for preaching: *‘The most truly 
powerful sermons are those in which the preach- 
er’s mind and heart have comprehended, felt and 
expressed the deepest, clearest, largest, sweetest, 
most thrilling truths of the gospel, in their har- 
monious connections with one another, and, at 
the same time, in their immediate bearings upon 
the minds addressed.” This was his recipe for 
preaching. No wonder that those who are unable 
to conceive the difference between a lecture on 
theology and a sermon should have accused him 
of ‘‘gush.” He met a Roman Catholic priest on 
his travels. They journeyed together. Dr. Kirk 
engaged in Christian conversation instead of in 
religious disputation with him, and, when the 
evening came, asked him to unite with the party 
in prayer, and prayed most earnestly for a divine 
blessing on him in all his work. No wonder he 
was regarded as unsound on the subject of Chris- 
tian fellowship. 

But now that he is dead, and the battles that 
he fought have all been won, the most inveterate 
conservatism employs his ‘‘ new measures” with- 
out hesitation, and honors bis life without abate- 
ment. The life has a lesson that he who runs may 
read. But the genuine conservative ought to be 
warned in time that the book that gives it to the 
American public is a most dangerous one for the 
rising generation; for it is full of inspiration to 
the radicalism and the catholicity of the present 
and the coming generation. 








MR. GARFIELD ON THE SILVER 
LEGISLATION. 


OME weeks ago a correspondent sent us a let- 
ter attributing to Hon. James A. Garfield a most 
remarkable speech, implying that silver was de- 
monetized by atrick. We editorially defended him 
from the charge of uttering any such nonsense. 
The charge was repeated; we therefore addressed 
to Mr. Garfield himself a note to which we re- 
ceive the reply given below. A false accusation 
against him is a small matter: he has become 
used to false accusations and misreports long be- 
fore this time; but it isnot a small matter that 
his name should be made an indorsement for the 
absurd charge that silver was demonetized by a 
trick, and on the sly. His letter ought to put that 
assertion forever at rest. Incidentally Mr. Kelly’s 
testimony to the impossibility of a double standard 
is worthy of special attention: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., December, 1877. 
Editor Christian Union : 

Dear Sir:—Your letter of inquiry, enclosing slip from 
the Christian Union, came duly to hand. 

Ihave not with me the full report of my debates with 
Mr. Pendleton at Lancaster and Springfield; but I remem- 
ber perfectly the substance of my statement in that debate 
in reference to the silver question. 

I did say that being chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, and much engrossed in the duties of that 
position, it so happened that I paid but little attention to 
the bill of 1873 reorganizing the mints and assay offices, 
and that I did not read it. I remember only this, that I 
objected to some of its provisions that increased salaries. 
That bill declared what coins should be struck at the 
mints; and the silver dollar was not in the list. In other 
words, after its passage there was no law authorizing the 
coinage of the silver dollar. But it did not destroy the 
legal tender quality of the silver dollars then outstanding. 
The charge that the omission of the silver dollar from the 
bill was a legislative trick, intended to deceive Congress 
and the country, is without foundation; for the ‘‘Con- 
gressional Globe ”’ of the 9th of January, 1872, showed that 
when the subject was under consideration in the House 
the Hon. Wm. D. Kelley, then chairman of the Committee 
on Coinage, Weights and Measures, and who had charge of 
the bill, said: 

“ We (the Committee of the Preceding Congress) proceeded 
with great deliberation to go over the bill in full, section by 
section, line by line and word by word. The bill has not re- 
ceived the same elaborate consideration from the:Committee 
on Coinage in this House, but the attention of each member 

was brought to it at an early day this session. Each member 
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procured a copy of the bill, and there has been thorough ex- 
amination of the bill.” 

After further discussion, he said : 

“It is impossible to retain the double standard. The values 
of gold and silver continually fluctuate. You cannot de- 
termine this year what will be the relative values of gold and 
silver next year. They were fifteen to one a short time ago. 
They are sixteen to one now. Hence all experience has 
shown that you must have one standard coin which shall be 
legal tender for all others, and then you may promote your 
domestic convenience by having subsidiary coin of silver 
which shall circulate in all parts of your country as a legal 
tender fora limited amount and be redeemable at its face 
value by the Government. 

* But, sir, | call the attention of the House to the fact that 
the gentlemen who oppose this bill insist upon maintaining 
the silver dollar wort 354 cents more than the gold dollar 
and worth 74 cents more than two half dollars. And so long 
as these proportions remain you cannot keep silver in the 
country.” 

I quoted this passage in the debate with Mr. Pendleton, 
and at other times during the Ohio campaign. It is true 
that in the revised statutes of 1874 the silver dollar is 
omitted from the list of legal tender coins; and hence no 
coin is now a‘legal tender except those therein recited, 

The Committee on the Revision of the Statutes sought to 
codify all our statutes without changing them; but the 
effect of that portion of the revision relating to coins ap- 
pears to have repealed the legal tender quality of existing 
silver dollars. 

The story that Ernest Seyd was sent over here as a 
British emissary to secure the demonetization of silver is 
as ridiculous as it is false. Ernest Seyd is the ablest and 
most earnest advocate of the remonetization of silver in 
his own country and in all countries. 

I believe the above statements cover all the inquiries in 
your letter. Very truly yours, 

J. A. GARFIELD. 


THE NEW ENGLAND DINNER. 
Sp tae ae night saw the New Englanders of 

New York together for their seventy-second 
annual meeting, with President Hayes as the 
guest of the occasion and Mr. Evarts as one of 
the principal orators. His address was full of the 
vigorous thought and keen analysis for which he 
is so conspicuous, and left no doubt in the minds 





of his auditors as to the intention of the Admin-, 


istration to secure the support of all right-minded 
Americans by a judicious regard for the rights of 
all. To quote from such an address is to mutilate 
it, and we turn therefore to two shorter speeches 
from the Presidents of Harvard and Yale. 
President Eliot, of Harvard, was called up in 
response to the toast: ‘‘ Harvard and Yale—The 
two elder sisters among the educational institu- 
tions of New England, whose generous rivalry 
has ever produced patriotism and learning. Their 
children have, in peace and war, in life and 
death, deserved well of the republic. ‘Smile, 
Heaven, upon this fair conjunction.’” He said: 


‘‘Harvard and Yale—can any Harvard graduate speak 
to such a toast? But I will speak on points where they 
agree. There was an old farmer who had, with Squire 
Jones, the most cows in town. The squire had forty-five 
and he had one. So Harvard and Yale between them are 
strong and useful, and it wun’t do to make fine distinctions. 
Between them they have more cows than anybody else. 
But we shall all agree that it is for the interest of this 
country that they represent different spirits and modes of 
thought, and I have been concerned of late to see these dif- 
ferences rapidly disappearing. For instance, Harvard set 
out on elective courses some years ago, and now I find a set 
of studies marked ‘“‘ optional ” in the Yale catalogue. The 
Secretary of State has mentioned the journey which his fa- 
ther put him through, which all Harvard men deplore. It is 
true—about 1700—that many men left the vicinity of 
Harvard to put up a college in Connecticut, and it is the 
hope of Harvard men that the charge of latitudinarianism 
against them may be sustained, and yet the other day I 
found the papers reporting that the President of Yale 
had voted to install a minister who had unsound opin- 
ions on the pivotal question of eterna] damnation, 
Harvard reports no denomination to the register of col- 
leges, and now we find géhat Yale, too, is without any 
special sectarianism, which is very good, and it proves the 
truth that a university to be successful must be founded on 
the nation and on no particular sect. A nationa] univers- 
ity has been suggested by our Chief Magistrate as a desir- 
able thing. If it means a place of national resort, Harvard 
and Yale will say amen ; but if it is to be a university to 
be managed by Congress, then Harvard and Yale may 
urge a mild remonstrance. Latin and Greek professors 
Congress could select perhaps, as many classical orators 
adorn our national halls of legislation, but when it came 
to some of the other chairs there might be trouble. For 
instance, the rules of arithmetic are unchangeable, but 
Congressinen seem to think otherwise. 


President Porter responded for Yale as follows: 

“The somewhat miscellaneous character of the senti- 
ment that called us up embarrasses me as to which point I 
shall select, and I am further embarrassed by the introduc- 
tion of additional topics by the president of our sister col- 
lege. We know that he was happily prevented from 
attending at our last college convention, and now we get 


all his gathering of a year poure! upon us. I am glad His | 
Excellency the President is between us as an advocate ot | 





the policy of peace. With respect to the rivalry mentioned 
in the toast, you are not unfamiliar with the fact that 
formerly when they found a man too bad in Boston they 
sent him to Rhode Island, and when one too good to keep 
they sent him to Connecticut, and the average men stayed 
at home and built up Harvard and Boston. The people of 
Connecticut being so very good could not keep all their 
goodness at home, and set out to New York and allowed 
this city to fall into the hands of Connecticut Yankees, 
and so, on the streams to other parts of the coun- 
try, West and South. As to any present rivalry 
we disclaim it at Yale altogether. We know no jealousy, 
no rivalry, except in the great enterprise of training 
well-principled men for the consecration of this our com- 
mon land. One principle we insist upon—that manhood is 
better than knowledge, and that we intend to give a train- 
ing first in manhood, and then in knowledge. If you 
would question our efforts, we welcome you to our collec- 
tions and to our museum to see the most recent efforts of 
modern science and research. You need not fear that, as 
we have worked in science, we have lost faith in the living 
God. In our vertebrates and fossils we see only evidences 
of the thought and love that ordered them all. We find 
no inconsistency between this museum on the one corner 
and the college chapel on the other; and we commit our- 
selves here to you all with the solemn pledge that it is our 
duty to train in living science, on the one hand, and, on 
the other, in Christian faith, We are not sectarian. We 
are, I hope, enlightened Christian believers, and we hope 
the next generation will do their part in upholding the 
country in generous self-sacrifice and in that Christian 
toleration that comes after the fight. 








NOTES. 


—We publish this week the full and authentic re- 
port of a Plymouth Pulpit sermon which has pro- 
voked a deal of criticism from persons who read the 
fragmentary reports printed in the daily papers. 
Mr. Beecher has learned, in the course of a somewhat 
extended experience, to expect distorted versions of 
his sermons and speeches, but has at times hoped 
that editorial or pulpit comment thereon would be 
withheld until reports are published for which he is 
willing to be held responsible. 

—Dr. E. F. Hatfield, in the N. Y. ‘‘ Observer,” says 
that Cowper writes the second stanza of the famous 
hymn, ‘There is a Fountain filled with Blood,” as 
follows: 

“ The dying thief rejoiced to see 
That fountain in his day, 
And there have I, as vile as he, 
Washed all my sins away.” 
He adds, ‘‘The hymn-tinker who altered this stanza 
(to ‘There may I’) could not rise to the height of 
Cowper's faith, and has kept the whole Christian 
world ever since on his own miserable level.’’ These 
hympn-tinkers are forever dragging down the church 
from the highest experiences. It was the same miser- 
able mechanical spirit which turned Henry Kirke 
White’s magnificent lines, 
** We, soldiers of our injured King, 
Are marching to the tomb,” 
into 
** We, followers of our suffering Lord, 
Are marching to the tomb ;”’ 
because it was thought not to be theologically proper 
to intimate that God could be injured! And it was 
the same spirit which converted Watts’s lines: 
“ When God, the mighty maker, died, 
For man the creature's sin,” 
into 
“ When Christ, the great Creator, died, 
For man the creature's sin;” 
because it ran against theological notions to represent 
God as dying. The language of experience always 
transcends the philosophy of the cold-blooded hymn- 
tinker. 

—Let him who dares to offer criticisms on churches 
beware. Here is the “Golden Rule” calling us to 
account for an editorial correspondent’s estimate of 
Mr. Murray’s work, and the ‘“Congregationalist”’ 
offering corrections on two other statements in the 
same letter. The ‘‘ Golden Rule’’ says that: 

“From five to six hundred communicants sit down to the 
Lord’s Table in the New England Church ; the prayer meeting 
is distinct from the Friday Night Talk; the Sunday-school 
includes ail who wish to attend, and has the largest adult 
Bible class in the city ; the Ladies’ Benevolent Society does a 
work that will compare favorably with that accomplished by 
old established churches; and the Literary Association for 
the young people maintains a high order of intellectual and 
social entertainments.” 

Good! Now if the same paper will tell us what is 
the actual membership of the New England Church, 
and what the actual attendance on the Sunday-school, 
we shall be glad to report it. Are we mistaken in 
thinking that this Bible class is Mr. Murray’s? the 
fruit of his personal work, not a manifestation of the 
life of the Church itself? The ‘‘ Congregationalist”’ 
also says that there is no debt on the Old South 
Church; it is only on the “ meeting-house;’’ and that 
the debt on the Congregational Cathedral has been 
“provided for.” Now will it tell us how under Mas- 
sachusetts law a church debt can ever be on anything 
but the ‘‘meeting-house;” and also in what way the 
Cathedral debt has been ‘provided for’’? In the 
letter referred to the writer simply reported the pop- 
ular impression respecting the depressed condition of 
the Boston churches, produced by unwise expendi- 
tures and heavy debts. This impression certainly 
exists; if itis wrong we shall be glad to correct it. 
~The Christian Union, replying to a correspondent with 





reference to the denomination of Free-Will Baptists, sars, 
speaking of the earliest American Baptist churches: “ At 
first the practice of open communion was generally ob- 
served, but the tendency of the age was hardly in the direc- 
tion of religious tolerance, and it was not long before bap- 
tism by immersion was made a prerequisite to the com- 
mupion.”’ From the very first baptism was made such a “ pre- 
requisite.’ The exceptions were exceptions. The earliest 
confessions of the Baptists, both in England and in America, 
affirm this principle, and the practice of churches in fellow- 
ship with the denomination was invariably strict communion. 
The Christian Union has accepted some Free-Will Baptist 
ipse dixit as testimony on this matter of history—as, no 
doubt, it was quite willing to do. None are so easily misled 
as those who have no wish to go right.—[Chicago Standard. 
It is true that the information as to the Free-will 
Baptists was obtained from a free-will Baptist; we 
are accustomed to go to head-quarters for information 
on all subjects. But the “Standard” does neither 
us nor itself justice in intimating that we are willing 
to be either misled ourselves or to mislead others. 
The point is a debatable one in church history. Open 
communion has been the habit of the English 
churches; so-called close communion has been the 
habit of the churches in this country: but we doubt 
if there has been a time in either country when both 
practices have not been ably advocated and vigor- 
ously maintained. 








INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


—Will you kindly let me know in what form the sermons 
of Canon Farrar, to which you allude in your last week’s 
issue, are published, and if copies can be obtained here? 

—What are the best books on eternal punishment, pro and 
con? L. C. M. 

—Would you kindly inform me on the following points : 

Ist. Has the Rev. Baldwin Brown any written work on 
future punishment? If so, where can it be obtained, and at 
what (probable) price? ® 

2d. A few months ago the Christian Union noticed a book on 
Universal Restoration. speaking of it as the ablest exponent 
of Scripture proof for that side (at least such, if I remember 
rightly, was the purport of the criticism.) Do you recall the 
title? Where can it be obtained ? &c. 

3d. What book would you recommend on the side of Anni- 
hilation ? 

4th. Would you mention some good commentary on the 
New Testament, by one who favors Restoration ? 

Yours sincerely, 8. 

We group our answers to these questions, because 
one answer will serve for all. 

1. The only book of J. Baldwin Brown with which 
we are acquainted is a‘pamphlet entitled, ‘‘ The Doc- 
trine of Annihilation in the Light of the Gospel of 
Love.” It is published by the ‘‘ Milton Publishing 
League.” Not republished in this country. 

2. The ablest representation of the side of Universal 
Restoration that we have ever read is one by Andrew 
Jukes, ‘‘ The Restitu:ion of all Things,” Longmans, 
Green & Co., Lond n. Not republisbed in this coun- 
try. It presents the argument wholly on a Scriptural 
basis, and, barring a fanciful interpretation of O. T. 
types, is both vigorous intellectually and profound 
spiritually. 

3. The book of Edward White recently referred to in 
these columns, ‘‘ Life in Christ,” Edward Stork, Lon- 
don, publisher, is one of the ablest presentations of An- 
nibilation—or conditional immortality, which comes to 
the same thing. A new edition of ten thousand copies, 
revised by the author, price four Englisb shillings, has just 
been issued. The ablest contribution made to the theory 
of Annihilation by any American divire is to be fouod 
in the writings of Rev. Mr. Hudson; ‘‘ Death not Life,” 
is, we b.lieve, the title of the most important of them, 
though we write without the bouk before us. The best 
reply to his view, and perhaps the best modern pres- 
entation of the doctrine of eternal punishment oa the 
basis of the Bible, is that made by the volume of Pro- 
fessor, now President Bartlett, on Eternal Death. 

4. We know of no special commentary written in 
favor of Restoration; if we did we should nut recom- 
mend it. In general no commentary is to be recom- 
mended which is written to support apy school of 
theology whatever, though we are well aware this rule 
would exclude from the ministers’ shelves many books 
that hold a high plecé of honor there now. 

5. Canon Farrar’s sermons are published in full in 
the ‘Christian World Pulpit.” A good rep rt may be 
found ia tbe ‘‘ Christian World.” The English books 
here referred to may all be obtained through Scribuers, 
of this city; the papers through the Willmer and Rogers 
News Agency. 

—When a theological student, a college graduate, is exam- 
ined by a body of Congregational ministers, on what is he 
examined? Must he write a Latin exegesis? Is it necessary 
that he have read the whole of the New Testament in Greek ? 
How familiar must he be with Hebrew ? 

If a man has been a college graduate, and a theolog- 
ica] student, going through a regular course, it is emi- 
nevtly desirable for him to prove that he has brains 
enough and has had fidelity enough to read all the 
Greek Testament from end to end exploringly ; and 
that be bas en ugh mastery of Hebrew to show that he 
has rightly improved bischa-ces. More than this gener- 
ally the ministers would not require of any candidate 
Every candidate is examined on, 1. His own Christiar 
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life snd standing; 2. His motives in seeking the mit is- 
try; 3. His knowledge of ‘“‘the tongues,” Gr ek, etc.; 
4. His knowledge of tbe truths covtained in the Script- 
ures; 5. His knowledge of God’s dealing with the 
chureb; 6 His views of church siructure and g -vern- 
ment; 7. His views and ability as to sermonizing; 
8. His c:mmon sense in dealing with men, both the 
sa’ ctified and unsarctified. In general it is safe to say 
that mixvisters are men of common sense, and that when 
a man proves that he has real ability, intellectual and 
spiritual, to be a preacher and teacher of Christ to men, 
no Congregational Ass ciation will deny him its license; 
that is, its approbation of bis endeavor tu use his ability 
to preach and teacb. 

—Whatis the difference between the government of the 
Episcopal and Congregational Churches? Can you tell of any 
good books on the subject ? 

The Episcopal theory of church government is that 
Christ organized a visible and permavent church, and 
appointed it to administer the sacraments and preach 
the Gospel ; that this 1s the one true church; avd that 
to break away from it impairs the one true church 
which Christ meant should be his representative on the 
earth. The Episcopal churches are all united in one 
organization; governed by laws enacted by a conven- 
tion; and superintended by bishops. The Congrega- 
tional theory of church government is that Christ 
orgavized no church; that he simpiy left bis life, teach- 
ings aud death to be taken up by bis followers in such 
o ‘ganizations as they should see fit to form, and used 
by them in bringing the race to G d; it regards, there- 
fore, the uvity of the church as purely moral and 
spiritual, not at all as ecclesia-tic or organic. Each 
coogregation is independent, makrs its own laws, frames 
its own creed elects its own officers, and administers its 
own discipline. There is no general governing body, 
like the Cunvention of the Episcopal, and the Genera] 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church. As to books, 
avy to which we could refer you would be controver- 
sial; if you read both sides they would leave you in 
perpl: xity ; if you read only one side you would be ill- 
informed. Go to the church where you can do to 
others and get for yourself most good, avd leave the 
ecclesiastica] questions to time and the disputatious, 
Life is too short and the needs of bumapity are too 
great to spend time in contioversies about the forms of 
worship and methods of cburch government. 

—Please explain Matthew xii., 31, 32. 

The uopardovable sin. We are asked to explain it 
at least once a year. Specifically, we may say tuat it 
was in this particular case treason by professed mem- 
bers of tne kingd m of God against the Spirit of God, 
manifested by deliberately resisting God’s work, by at- 
tributing to Satan the influence and power of the Lord. 
Generically, we may say that all willful, deliberate op- 
position to the work of the Holy Spirit, eithtr in our 
own hearts or others, approxima‘es this sin. Finally. 
we may be sure that it is purposely left ill-defined; and 
that the evidence of it is sbsolute induration; a fear 
that it has been committed is prvof that it has not 
been. 








PEARLS, 
By AnnaA C. GREEN. 
HE wave that floods the trembling shore 
And desolates the strand, 
In ebbing, leaves mid froth and wreck 
A shell upon the sand. 


80 troubles oft o’erwhelm the soul, 
And shake the constant mind, 
That in retreating leave a pearl 
Of memory behind. 








HIGH DAYS AND HOLIDAYS. 
By Hope LEDYARD. 
OW many of us neglect the golden oppor- 
tunities that are put in our way from time 
to time of drawing ourchildrencloserto us. Per- 
haps, just as the Christmas holidays have made us 
realize how easy a thing it is to give children a 
good time, it may not be amiss to consider the 
matter of keeping their birthdays as real feast 
days. These thoughts have come naturally from 
a little celebration in my own family. Yesterday 
was Willie’s birthday ; he was just seven years 
old. For a week past he has asked me every 
hoar or two: ‘‘ Have you got the candles, mamma? 
And oh, mamma, will you romp with us your- 
self? You romp so splendidly!” The candles, 
some little red, white and blue ones, were in the 
house, and mamma promised toromp. Five or 
six little friends, with the little Dutch children 
that live up the road, were all invited. These 
Dutch children were in a special manner Willie’s 
company. His tender heart yearned for them. 
‘They don’t have birthdays, mamma; though 
neither do Charlie or Annie, or any of ’em; 
but you see the Schleswingers don’t have any- 











thing. I'll tell them to wash clean, and can’t you 
dress them up? 

‘-Would you like, as part of your birthday 
treat, to give the two boys some clothes?” 

‘*Wouldn’t I! I'll give ’em—my ulster !” 

It was a wonderful offer, for Willie’s ulster was 
his great delight; but as it was still warm, and I 
had certain half-worn garments of papa’s and 
Willie’s in my mind, I told him he’d better keep the 
ulster. 

‘*All right! you fix it; and see if you can’t rig 
up Gretchen, too. She isn’t very nice.” 

That was certainly putting it mildly, as those 
German children are terribly neglected. Gretchen 
and the boys were all neat, though, for Willie’s 
birthday. I had told the mothers of the other 
children that this was not a ‘children’s party,” 
but an old-fashioned ‘‘ time; so the youngsters 
came at 3 o’clock sharp, dressed in good, stout 
clothes, that would stand ‘‘tag,” and ‘blind 
man’s buff,” and ‘‘ pussin the corner.” That is, 
all came so dressed but one. She, poor child, 
looked ‘‘ lovely” in a Swiss muslin and pink sash; 
her hair had been curled for the occasion, and she 
hardly dared move lest the curls should ‘* come 
out.” I was not surprised, after the children had 
been ten minutes in the barn, to see my little 
niece leading the prettily dressed child back to me. 

‘* Please, Auntie, Annie wants to try on one of 
my calicoes. She can’t have any fun like the rest 
of us; canI lend her one?” Iran up with them 
and chose a pretty white brilliant, with tiny rose- 
buds scattered over it, braided her hair, and back 
the girls ran, happy and free because there was no 
need of a thought of their dress. The young ones 
played out of doors till five o’clock, when tea was 
announced. I wish some fashionable mothers 
could have seen the table. There were mottoes, 
and oranges, and cakes, en regle, but on each 
plate was a bowl of good rich milk, and I told the 
children that I wanted them to eat plenty of bread 
and milk before they tasted any ‘* goodies.”” With 
most of them the romping had given them appe- 
tite enough; but the little girl we had metamor- 
phosed evidently missed her hot biscuits and waf- 
fles. Supper lasted a good hour and then came 
the games. Weromped and danced till even the 
boys were willing to sit down for awhile. Then 
came reading; one and another recited pieces; we 
sang, and lust, talked; and—here comes the secret 
of my writing this article—every one of those 
children in turn confided to me that they wished 
they could keep their birthday. Not one of those 
ten or twelve children had any special notice taken 
of their birthdays! 

Mothers, look back! Do you remember the day 
that little wonderful bundle was laid on your pil- 
low, and you, weak and tired, fell asleep with 
your arm around it, anda prayerin your heart for 
wisdom to take the child and nurse it for God? 
Do you remember how you looked forward on that 
first birthday to the future birthdays? to the time 
when he could walk, could read, could go to col- 
lege, could care for you in your old age? Now, as 
the years of that little life are passing, recall, on 
the birthday, your first resolutions, your first 
hopes, and make it a holy day for yourself, and a 
holiday for your child. Make him glad, one day 
in the year at least, that he has been born; make 
it to him 
“ The maddest, merriest day 

Of all the glad New Year.” 


Our children, and we ourselves, have too few 
holidays, too few high days—days that stand 
above the others in our family record. What if, 
in after years, one or another of the heroes of the 
birthdays leave us? Surely, it will be a good thing 
that once in each year there comes a day when 
they will be specially remembered—when we will 
give some little friendless child a happy day in 
memory of our little ones gone home. 

There are those who keep their children’s birth- 
days but in the keeping do the child, and other 
children, great harm. First, they do their own 
child harm by making her selfish, instead of show- 
ing her that the greatest pleasure is to be able to 
give others pleasure; she is the chief one ; she is 
to decide what games are to be played, etc., and 
above all, she is to be dressed. Not as a child 
should be, so that she can turn and twist and 
romp, but dressed to outshine her little com- 
panions. 

Then these fond foolish parents do harm to the 
children they invite. There is a great display of 





Ida’s presents; there is dance after dance, and the 
children who dance well are noticed and praised, 
and last, but worst evil of all, there is tle supper. 
I have seen one or two fashionable children’s tea- 
parties. but I carfnot find words strong enough to 
show my abhorrence of them. I think there are 
generally a few sandwiches among the wonderful 
salads, creams, jellies and nougat, but just notice 
what a child eats at such a table. No wonder the 
children look pale, and after supper are cross and 
snappish, so that Ida’s mother sinks in an easy 
chair when the door closes behind the last poor 
tired little tot, and exclaims, ‘‘ Thank goodness, 
Ida’s birthday party is over for this year!” 

No; better have no birthday celebration than 
such as that. Let the mother, the night before, 
call her little boy or girl to her side, and tell him 
of that first birthday when God sent her baby to 
her; of how she loves her boy, and hopes he is 
steadily increasing in wisdom and in favor with 
God and man. Let her urge him to give himself 
afresh to God, and then they can kneel and ask 
the dear Lord to be with them, mother and child; 
to teach them both, and to bless the little feast 
that is to take place the next day. He who was 
at Cana’s marriage feast will come to your child’s 
birthday festival, and it need be no quieter for His 
presence. He never stills a child’s laugh. 

Then let the presents be given in the morning, 
and teach him that the good time in the afternoon 
isa good time that he is to have the privilege of 
giving tohis friends. Try this way, and if you 
can persuade the mothers of the children you in- 
vite to send them in simple clothing, sothey can 
all romp and tumble about as they please, I ven- 
ture to say, before eight o’clock at night comes, 
many of them will confide to you, like my Willie's 
little guests of yesterday, ‘‘I wish my mamma 
would keep my birthday. 








SILVER MONEY. 
By TuHos. K. BEECHER. 

F the United States pay any debt in strict 

agreement with the statutes in force when the 
debt was contracted, the act is strictly honest, even 
though the creditor be surprised and disappointed. 
The financial acts of government are not to be 
regulated by ‘‘general expectations,” but by 
statutes, inelastic and exact. 

It will be honest, therefore, to pay off a full 
moiety of the national debt in silver. But will it 
be expedient, or, in the long run, profitable so to 
do? 

A nice question this. A smart man may take 
either side of it and make a tulling argument, un- 
til an equally smart man takes the other side, and 
exposes the brilliant sophistry of the first. 

In my judgment, the renewed coinage of old- 
fashioned dollars, and the use of them to pay off 
outstanding debts, will do no great good, nor any 
great harm. After dilligent reading, and no little 
thought, I find a per contra to every urgent plea 
by whomsoever made upon either side of this fas- 
cinating question. 

It is said: Cheap silver will drive gold out of 
use, and out of the country. To which one may 
answer: What of it? Cheap gold once drove sil- 
ver out, and no harm done. Turn about is fair 
play. 

But, a flood of silver is nothing more nor less 
than ‘‘inflation.” Ans.: If gold be proportion- 
ately driven out of use, that is contraction. The 
coming silver takes the place of the going gold. 

Silver is so bulky and gnconvenient. The pub- 
lic creditor will need a cart to take away his 
money. Ans.; Gold is so heavy that most people 
prefer a clean and well secured paper currency. 
Silver can lie still in vaults as a basis of ‘‘ cur- 
rency” as quietly as gold can. 

But silver fluctuates so! Ans.; When two 
watches disagree, assume one to be right and the 
other is wrong, of course. Assume that the gold 
dollar is par, and the silver dollar jumps up and 
down. But assume that the silver dollar is par, 
and gold will jump with equal liveliness. 

But then gold is the money of the globe! 
Ans.: Not so. Gold is the money of England, 
France, Germany. &c. It is not the money of 
mankind. Men by the hundred million refuse gold 
and prefer silver. 

If we offer to pay silver for bonds it will stop 
the sale of our new bonds at a low rate of interest 
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a saving it is when you cut down interest from 
six to four percent. Silver money will stop this 
refunding of our debt! Ans.: Very likely. But 
if government saves eight per cent on every bond 
by paying it in silver, this saving will go far toward 
paying the six per cent interest as it falls due, and 
which we would like to reduce to four and a half. 
Moreover, at this‘present writing, all our new 
bonds are payable in gold; if, then, the old bonds 
are paid in silver, it makes the new ones increas- 
ingly desirable, and helps refunding. 

But see! What a margin there is between sil- 
ver and gold—eight cents on every dollar! You 
cannot have a double standard. Ans.: (1) Who 
knows what the margin would be if silver were 
honored and set at work as money? Adda new 
use to any metal and it rises. Take it away, it 
falls. Silver is in disgrace, hence the eight cents 
below gold par. (2) Moreover, why would it not 
be as well to call the silver coin a dollar, and buy 
gold as bullion, as it is to call gold a dollar and 
buy silver as bullion? Whichever one is called 
money, men can and will buy as much of the 
other as they want! 

Silver is not worth as much as greenbacks to- 
day. A greenback paper dollar is worth 97 1-2 
cents gold, while silver is only 91 or 92 cents. 
There is no use in making money of less value 
than greenbacks, when they almost touch par. 
Ans.: With plenty of silver, greenbacks would 
drop and silver would rise to meet them, and all 
our money would be at par, specie payments be 
resumed, and our long agony ended. 

Now, what is the use of arguing about it? 
You know that this whole thing is a big job to en- 
rich the Bonanza nabobs and nobody else. <Ans.: 
Very well; the floating of U. 8. bonds in war time 
was another big job that enriched the Jay Cooke 
sortof men. Whenever Congress touches the sub- 
ject of money or revenue somebody is enriched. 

Well, then, stop this everlasting tinkering of 
the revenue, banking, and coinage laws. You 
ought to be ashamed to even seem to defend this 
silver swin— Hold on, my friend. We agree 
that Congressional tinkering ought to be stopped. 
But who is to enjoy the profit of having the last 
tinker? Where and when did this tinkering be- 
gin? Let us go back to the old ways before this 
tinkering began. Give silver and gold an equal 
chance as our fathers did. Either one is good 
enough. The mines and the market will settle all 
questions, 


And so the discussion might go oninterminably. 
I have not seen upon either side unanswerable ar- 
guments. The trath is, that neither silver nor 
gold is a fair standard of exchangeable value. In 
times of commercial prosperity they are little 
used and less thought of. In times of war, finan- 
cial collapse and panic, the gold and silver 
standards” (so-called) rise and fall through 
feverish ranges that no other marketable com- 
modity can ever equal. 

And so I conclude that it is very little matter 
whether the Bland silver bill becomes a law or 
not. 

But it is of great concern that Congress shall 
stop these biennial alterations of existing laws. 

It is also of great concern that leading thinkers 
and writers upon questions of economic policy 
learn to compare views without the one calling 
the other a swindler, while the other retorts, you’re 
a fogy and a fool. 

EuLMIRA, N. Y. 


THE “ATLANTIC’S” DINNER TO 
WHITTIER. 
r]N\HE 17th of December, marking as it did the 
70th anniversary of the birth of the poet 
Whittier, and at the same time very nearly the 
20th anniversary of the founding of the ‘‘Atlantic 
Monthly,” was improved by the publishers of that 
magazine by giving a dinner at the Hotel Bruns- 
wick, Boston, to its contributors. A dinner to 
Mr. Whittier himself had been at first proposed, but 
this honor he peremptorily declined; so the form 
was changed, the effect remaining the same. Mr. 
Whittier, as-one of the oldest and most honored 
of the ‘‘ Atlantic’s ” contributors, could not well 
stay away from a feast to which they all were bid- 
den; while, once there, it was easy to make him 
the target for all the pleasant things which his 
friends desired to address to him. 
About one hundred invitations were sent out, to 





gentlemen only, scattered all over the country. 
About forty were obliged to decline, but sent 
grateful letters or appropriate sentiments in prose 
or verse; among these being Mr. Bryant, Bayard 
Taylor, E. C. Stedman, Dr. Holland, Mr. George 
William Curtis, James T. Fields, Wilson Flagg, J. 
W. DeForest, and H. H. Boyesen, the Norwegian 
professor at Cornell. The remaining sixty or 
nearly that number who accepted, included most 
of those whose names have been ecldésely associated 
with the ‘‘ Atlantic,” and with Whittier. Long- 
fellow of course was there, with his poet friend, 
the venerable George W. Greene, grandson of 
Gen. Greene of the Revolution. It was particu- 
larly pleasant to see Mr. Emerson, who is growing 
feeble, and whose presence on such an occasion 
was the most substantial sort of testimonial to his 
friend. Mr. Lowell was greatly missed, and many 
kind thoughts of him were awakened by the things 
that were said; but to fill this vacancy we had 
Mr. Howells, the present editor, Mr. F. H. Under- 
wood, prominently connected with the early his- 
tory of the magazine, Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
the favorite of all; E. P. Whipple, the critic; J. 
T. Trowbridge, the poet and story-writer; John 
Fiske, the Harvard philosopher; John Weiss, the 
theological essayist; J. Hammond Trumbull, the 
Hartford antiquary; R. H. Stoddard, Arthur Gil- 
man, H. E. Scudder, Charles Dudley Warner, and 
others. It was a striking company, and of course 
the venerable and distinguished trio at the head 
of the table, Longfellow, Emerson, and Whittier, 
were ‘‘the observed of all observers.” 

Mr. Houghton, the Cambridge partner of the 
firm of H. O. Houghton & Co., presided at the 
table, and introduced the speaking in appropriate 
terms; the direction of matters being afterwards 
handed over to Mr. Howells. Mr. Whittier’s part 
in the commemoration consisted chiefly in being 
looked at, though he did offer a few words of 
acknowledgment, and suffered Mr. Longfellow to 
read his response to the tribute in the December 
‘*Literary World,” with the announcement that it 
would be printed in the next number of that jour- 
nal; and Mr. Emerson also to read another of his 
poems from manuscript. Mr. Longfellow said he 
could not make an after-dinner speech, and he 
attempted none, but it was good enough to look 
at him, with his ruddy complexion, snowy hair 
and beard, and a bright bouquet in bis button- 
hole. These three companions seemed heartily to 
enter into the spirit of the scene. 

The dinner, which was served at seven, was not 
completed till after ten, and the poems and 
speeches which then succeeded carried over the 
entertainment into the small hours of the morn- 
ing. Only the younger portion of the company, 
however, sat it out so long. 

One of the first of the best things was Dr. 
Holmes’s poem, the drift of which may be gath- 
ered from the fullowing stanza: 

A doom like Scheherezade’s falls upon me 

In a mandate as stern as a Sultan’s decree; 

I am a florist in verse, and what would people say 
If I came to a banquet without my bouquet?”’ 

Dr. Holmes read his poem with fine effect. 
Equally good, in a very different way, was the 
speech of Charles Eliot Norton, who adroitly 
turned the thoughts of the company away from 
himself to his confrere, Mr. Lowell, and dis- 
coursed pleasantly of ‘‘ Castles in Spain,” as de- 
picted by some of the poets present. Mr. R. H. 
Stoddard offered this sonnet: 


Long havel known, in books, this Friend of Friends, 
Our Quaker Poet, whom we feast to-night ; 
Whose life hath been a battle for the right, 

Fought for the public good, not private ends. 

By me to him his old-time hater sends 
Greeting and love—I represent the South. 
She puts her beartiest words into my mouth, 

And through a Democrat makes her amends. 

Brave Whittier, whom I never met till now, 
Accept my homage for thy honest song ; 

Receive a winter chaplet for thy brow— 

O may that brow, time-honored, wear it long! 

New England prides berself ou manly men, 

And much on thee, true follower of Penn. 


‘‘Mark Twain” made a characteristic speech, 
which, for a piece of broad fun, was well received, 
though a good many of his listeners thought he 
carried his joke rather too far as respected its per- 
sonal allusions; but any unpleasant taste which it 
left in the mouth was perhaps removed by the 
subsequent more dignified remark? of Mr. C. D. 
Warner, Mr. Higginson, Col. Geo. E. Waring, Jr., 
and one or two others. 





A distinctively excellent feature of the testi- 


monial was afforded by the letters, etc., sent by 
absentees, a number of which were read by Mr. 
Howells. One of the best of these was this from 
Prof. William Everett, of Cambridge: 

“It is with no slight regret that I am compelled to de- 
cline your invitation to be at the dinner in honor of the 
seventieth birthday of our revered and beloved poet. I 
have at present a standing engagement on Monday to read 
the works of Virgil, which I do not venture to break. This 
piece of personal explanation I would not obtrude on you 
if I were not impressed with the resemblance mm some im- 
portant points between these two noble and melodious 
poets, both renowned with a glory truly their own. In 
Whittier, as in Virgil, 1 am captivated by a rich music 
which, constructed as it is with the highest art, is perfectly 
in accordance with nature, and wholly free from the point- 
less conceits of the day ; by a sensitive tenderness throb- 
bing through every line under the surface, yet never 
marring the grand simplicity ; by the combination of 
patriotism, purity and reverence which cannot help making 
the most thoughtless and worldly a wiser and better man,” 

As a whole the occasion was an eminently suc- 
cessful one, and must have given Mr. Whittier 
much deep and lasting gratification. 


Boston. ELLERY. 








SUNDAY-SCHOOL NORMAL CLASSES. 
By THE Rev. J. H. VINCENT. 
[SECOND PAPER.] 

HE question has been asked, ‘‘ How may the 

course of normal lessons known as the Chau- 
tauqua series be employed in a local normal 
class?’ At the meeting of the Chautauqua As- 
sembly in 1876 a committee of gentlemen repre- 
senting ten different denominations was appointed 
to provide a course of Sunday-school normal 
study for the Chautauqua Assembly, and for such 
other assemblies and local classes as might see fit 
to adopt it. After careful deliberation a scheme 
was drawn up embracing forty meetings, each of 
which is to be divided between a “ Biblical ” and 
a ‘‘Sunday-school” topic. For example: At the 
first meeting of the Chautauqua class the topic, 
‘“‘The books of the Bible, writers and classifica- 
tion,” is taken up, and after spending three-quarters 
of an hour in the class drill on the subject, the 
members engage in a conversation on ‘‘ The place 
and purpose of the Sunday-school:” defining its 
true object, its relation to the family, the pulpit, 
and other religious services of the church. At 
the second meeting ‘‘The evidences and inspira- 
tion of the Bible” is the theme introduced, and 
the latter part of the meeting is given to a prac- 
tical conversation on ‘‘Home and the Sunday- 
school.” For four meetings ‘‘ Bible evidences and 
inspiration” occupy the attention of the first hour, 
while successively in later sessions are brought 
up ‘ History,” ‘‘ Chronology,” ‘* Geography,” 
‘Manners and customs,” ‘Religious institutions,” 
‘* Bible interpretation,” and ‘‘ Doctrines.” Inthe 
Sunday-school department ‘The office and work of 
the Superintendent and Teacher,” the ‘‘ Teachers’ 
Helps,” laws of ‘‘Attention,” ‘‘Approach,” ‘‘Anal- 
ysis,” ‘‘ Thinking,” ‘‘Memorizing,” ‘‘Illustrating,” 
‘* Word-picturing,” ‘‘ Questioning,” ‘‘ Teaching a 
class of various grades,” etc., are considered. 
All this work is done by the most experienced 
teacher who can be secured for the purpose, at- 
tention being given to the method of teaching 
during the process of acquiring knowledge on 
these subjects. 

Text-leaves are supplied (published by Nelson & 
Phillips, 805 Broadway, New York), which give 
some aid to the pupils that they may prepare dur- 
ing the week for the session of the class, This 
full course of lessons is modified somewhat to ac- 
commodate students in seminaries. An eclectic 
course, called the ‘* Seminary Course,” construct- 
ed from the Chautauqua themes, is published 
with leaves and text-books. A similar course is 
provided for those persons who, being elected on 
committees of instruction of loval classes, desire 
to take an independent course and pass an exam- 
ination. Two persons may unite in the study of 
the Chautauqua normal course. In the most ru- 
ral neighborhood, with the simple and inexpensive 
leaves which the course requires, they may by 
diligence cover the whole ground, read the books, 
drill themselves on thé subjects, pass an examina: 
tion, sand, through some minister or competent 
superintendent, duly report and receive a certifi- 
cate or diploma from the!'Chautauqua office. 
Certificates are issued to those who take the ‘' Pre- 
paratory ” course, which consists of the first thir- 
teen lessons of the forty. Another certificate is 





given to those who complete the ‘‘Juntéf” course, 
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which comprises the fi/teen lessons following from 
14-28, and a diploma is awarded those who com- 
plete the ‘‘Senior” course—Lessons 29-40. Per- 
sons may become members of the ‘‘ Chautauqua 
Alumni Assoviation” by passing the examination 
at Chautauqua during the assembly; but diplo- 
mas may be awarded to local classes and semi- 
nary classes by local committees of instruction. 
There is positively no difficulty* in pursuing this 
course of study. It has proved successful in 
many cases. It has been of untold benefit to 
many Sunday-schools, commanding the respect 
of the church, which had hitherto been apathetic; 
commanding the respect of the young people, 
who had been annoyed at the contrast between 
the thorough methods prevalent in the public 
school and the superficiality of the Sunday-school. 

The ‘‘ Chautauqua Manual,” a little book which 
will be sent gratuitously to any minister or super- 
intendent on application to me, at 805 Broad- 
way, N Y., contains the full Chautauqua course, 
with all its modifications, lists of books, lesson 
leaves, and account of the certificates and diplo- 
mas, the societies which are connected with the 
Chautauqua meetings, and other information 
pertinent to the subject. 

PLAINFIELD, N. J., Oct., 1877. 








TAXES FOR UNIVERSITIES. 


By THE Rev. GEORGE F. MaGovn, D. D. 


HAT the state necessarily competes with its 

own citizens, if it starts a university, is as plain 
as that it would do so in any ordinary business. 
In Ohio, Indiana, Michigan and Missouri, univer- 
sities had the advantage of organizing first; but 
there are 29, 18, 7 and 10 colleges, notwithstand- 
ing, in those states respectively. In Iowa, Wis- 
consin and Minnesota, Christian colleges organized 
first; Iowa College being ten years the senior of 
the university at Iowa City, Beloit two years 
older than that at Madison, Carleton two years 
older than that.at Minneapolis. Michigan is re- 
garded as the most striking illustration of the 
proposition that the state should not compete 
here with its own citizens, since, although the col- 
leges are fewer its university has had extraordinary 
advantages in age, great money power and unity of 
popular support for preventing the existence of col- 
leges, which it could not do. In all the university 
states the great mass reject the university though 
taxed forit, and this notwithstanding the com- 
bined forces of an imposing theory, political and 
local influence, anti-religious men who want edu- 
cation minus religion, smaller religious sects who 
want it free from the larger ones and cannot sup- 
port colleges of their own, and the masses who do 
not reflect at all upon a subject so remote from 
their common affairs One-half, two-thirds, four- 
fifths, five-sixths, ten-elevenths, and in Ohio, 
where the university system has fairly broken 
down, fifty-nine sixtieths of those who seek higher 
education go elsewhere. ’ 

That policy forbids this competition is strength- 
ened to many by various considerations, one of 
which is the greater cost of running competing 
state institutions than that of those with which they 
are set up to compete. It is not supposed that 
their funds are in greater danger of embezzlement 
or pillage than the school fund, for example, or 
other public funds; but the same work (and of in- 
ferior quality) in state universities costs much 
more than in colleges. The salaries of professors, 
even, in the former are larger than those of presi- 
dents in the latter—often twice as large as those 
of college professors; those of university presi- 
dents twice as large as those of college presidents. 
All other expenses overrun economy in the same 
way. The expenses of students at universities 
also are greater, though many are misled into 
thnking they will be less. If, then, it is in any 
way incumbent on the state to educate collegiate- 
ly a small minority it can do so more economically 
to itself and to them, it is maintained, by paying 
the slight tuition and ineidental expenses re- 
quired at the colleges. The great expense of uni- 
versities for a few could be saved for industrial 
education for the many, which has far larger glaim 
on the public treasury than the training of clas - 
ical, legal, or medical scholars. Some hold that 
the state has no right to compete with voluntary 


* There is none in the study; how the difficulties in the 
church are to be overcome, Dr. Vincent will tell next week. 
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colleges —at least if it can only do so at greater ex- 
pense; a higher ground than that of public policy. 

On the other hand, some advocates of state 
universities take higher ground. Resting common 
schools not upon self-defense and perpetuation 
in the state, but on its asserted duty to develop the 
powers of each and every child, they rest univers- 
ities on the same. The germs of this theory are 
in Horace Mann’s writings, but not its applica- 
tion to this subject. 

Such a duty, however, if it be one, must have 
some limit. Otherwise it goes to the extent of 
maintaining that the state, by tax on all, must 
give each child whatever culture in kind or degree 
he may be capable of or desire; the absurdity and 
monstrousness of which are self-evident. Where, 
then, shall the just limit be found? Wherever 
those demanding certain studies are not enough to 
form a new institution, or a class? But this 
would make it public duty to tax for teaching in 
one community that which it would be wrong to 
tax in others. A university for a whoie state must 
have some show of being a want of the whole 
state. Wherever a majority cannot be found or 
made to vote a tax? But it will hardly be pre- 
tended that any tax for education is a duty, which 
there may be a majority to vote for. 

These questions of right, policy and duty in the 
state have never yet been thoroughly examined 
by our Legislatures that vote university appro- 
priations. Whenever they shall be it is antici- 
pated by many that the objections will prevail. 
The number who so think is growing; the tide 
turns that way more strongly every day. I am not 
yet of that number, nor do I here indicate how 
valid I deem the several objections to be. I am 
only asked to fully and clearly state them. Nor, 
if they prevail, do Iimagine that state universities 
will cease to be. Too much money from proceeds 
of Congressional lands and from the pockets of 
the people has gone into them. They may not all 
live; some will. The strongest thing said for them 
at Detroit was, ‘‘ They are here; they have come to 
stay.” But this is always a different question 
about any institution from another: ‘ Is it best it 
should stay ?” and both from still another: ‘‘Is 
it best it should stay in the way it does? with the 
same relations?” State Universities may ‘‘ stay” 
as such without staying as a continual and in- 
creasing charge upon the taxes of those who object 
to being obliged to pay for them. It is a growing 
conviction that they are now strong and rich 
enough—at least some of them—to vindicate their 
right to be and answer their purpose (if these 
things can be done) without further subsidy, the 
propriety of which has never been made clear. 
The people, willing and unwilling, have put them 
on their feet; let them stand, it is said, if they 
onght to do so and can, alongside of other colleges 
which have proven that they can and ought, with- 
out the unfair advantages universities enjoy, and 
against an unequal and subsidized competition. I 
have never heard of any one who proposes to close 
them, or crush them out, or cut off those from 
resorting to them who naturally do so, or to per- 
vert the trust created in them. The objections 
stated above go to a different question altogether; 
viz., further taxation. 

Iowa COoLLeGcE, Nov. 27, 1877. 








CANON FARRAR’S VIEWS. 
Editor Christian Union: . 

I judge from your extracts from his late sermons that 
Canon Farrar must have materially changed his views of 
the future state since he wrote his celebrated “‘ Life of 
Christ.” In chapter 44 of that work, alluding to the nar- 
rative of the rich man and Lazarus, he says (the italics are 
mine): “‘ This constant reference to life as a time of pro- 
bation, and to the great judgment, when the one word, 
‘Come’ or ‘ Depart,’ as uttered by the Judge, should de- 
cide all controversies and all questions FOREVER, naturally 
turned the thoughts of many listeners to these solemn sub- 
jects.” But I suppose, though he does not say so, that, ac- 
cording to modern notions, he means by “forever” only 
a long period, or until it shall end! And so of the follow- 
ing relating to Christ’s answer to the question, “Are there 
few that be saved?” 

“Since the efforts, the willful efforts, the erring efforts 
[to enter the strait gate] of many fail; since the day will 
come when the door shall be shut, and it shall be FOREVER 
too late to enter there; since no impassioned appeal shall 
then admit; since some of those who, in their spiritual 
pride, thought thgt they best knew the Lord shall hear the 
awful repudiation, ‘I know you not’—strive ye to be of 
those who enter in.” 

Again, speaking of Christ’s second coming, he says: 
“ For though till then all the various fellowships of toil or 





friendliness should continue, that night would be one of 
fearful and FINAL separations!” 

And he adds: ‘ The disciples were startled and terrified 
by words of such strange solemnity.” And yet some tell 
us we must imitate Christ in our teaching and never see 
to rouse the fears of men! J.C. H. 

SyracusgE, N. Y., Dec. 20. 
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ABROAD. 

GrReEaT BrRITAIN.—Scotland, not England, seems destined 
to be the seat of ecclesiastical war for the opening year. 
Already three heresy trials have begun, the sequels, at 
least, of which go over to the new account; the agitating 
question of the revision of the Presbyterian standards is 
standing before the door, and the proposal for disestab- 
lishment will certainly be an issue at the next parliament- 
ary election. 





Happy Delay.—With all these elements of perturbation, 
Scotland may well be congratulated on the announcement 
that the illness of the Pope will delay the establishment of 
the Catholic hierarchy in Scotland, which was proposed 
for the new year. 





The Fight in Hatcham Church.—The temporary suspen- 
sion of Mr. Tooth was also a suspension of active hostil- 
ities. On the rehabilitation of the Ritualist rector the war 
broke out again fiercer than ever. The “ Telegraph” gives 
the following account of the principal engagement: 


**On Sunday he [Mr. Tooth] reopened his playhouse with 
nearly all the old ‘startling effects’ and ‘brilliant mise-en- 
scéne.’ He has ‘ restored’ the greater portion of the old mum- 
eries. The ‘triptych’ has once more been placed over ‘the 
high altar,’ which was draped with curtains in accordance 
with bygone Hatcham custom. A large cross appeared on 
the communion-table, flanked by unlighted candles, and an 
oaken cross had been replaced on the chancel screen. Then 
there was a ‘ procession’ of Ritualistic clergymen in ‘ vest- 
ments.’ After the performance of the service the preacher 
coolly exhorted the congregation to pray for the ‘ distracted 
and troubled state of the Church.’ Who distracts it? Who 
troubles it? Who but the Ritualists themselves? After 
this there was a disturbance. A workingman named Even- 
den, a member of some ‘ Protestant League,’, was foolish 
enough to make an onslaught on the chancel gate. Then 
there was a general struggle ; and at last a strong force of 
police had to be called in, not to restore order, for that was 
impossible, but to clear the church of a howling, hustling, 
fighting mob, intermingled with scandalized worshipers and 
terrified ladies.” 

““The Telegraph” is understood to be under the direc- 
tion of certain gentlemen of the Hebrew persuasion, 
which gives to the views of that journal on Church ritual 
an interest like that with which curious persons regard the 
earnest arguments of the N. Y. ‘‘Sun” on the subject of 
Christian eschatology. 

Mr. Mackonochie’s own partisans shrink from sustaining 
him in his last quarrel with the Bishop of London. And 
yet Bishop Jackson is as natural and pleasant a man to 
quarrel with as any in the three kingdoms. 





Is Freemasonry a Religion?—At a meeting of the Eng- 
lish Freemasons, representing 1,700 “lodges,” the pro- 
Grand Master, Lord Carnarvon, announced that the 
‘Grand Orient ” of France, the central Masonic organiza- 
tion of that country, had made a radical change in their 
rules and principles. Formerly the French Masons held 
to the formula that ‘‘ Freemasonry has for its principle be- 
lief in the existence of a God, in the immortality of the 
soul, and in the solidarité of man.’’ The Grand Orient 
has now abolished this formula, and has substituted for it 
one which only recognizes an absolute freedom of conscience 
and the solidarity of man. Seventy French lodges have 
accordingly withdrawn from the central organization. 
The Irish Grand Lodge has remonstrated strongly, and 
Lerd Carnarvon, condemning the action of the Grand 
Orient, asked for a committee to report upon the fitting 
course for the English Grand Lodge, which was granted. 


The Rev. Samuel Smith, rector of a parish in Cornwall, 
has severe practical ideas of Church discipline. Some 
masons were building a vault for a parishioner, when Mr. 
Smith presented a loaded pistol at their heads, and declared 
that he would blow their brains out if they touched an- 
other brick. The next day the body was brought to the 
churchyard for interment, anc then Mr. Smith refused to 
bury it unless the parishioners gave him 30s. for a surplice 
he had in his house, the parishioners having previously 
declined to purchase one. The deceased lady’s sister, who 
had come from Paris to attend the funeral, entreated him 
to sink all personal feeling and read the service, asking 
him to use the surplice he had in the church, but he refused 
to do so on the ground that it was ‘“‘not comely.” The 
rector then went home, and he was soon afterwards 
arrested, handcuffed, and placed in the lock-up. In the 
morning he was brought before the magistrates, charged 
with threatening to shoot one of his parishioners. The 
prisoner admitted the facts, but contended that the masons 
were trespassers, and that inasmuch as the freehold of the 
churchyard was vested in him as rector they had no right 
to be there without permission. Being released, after two 
days, under bonds to keep the peace, he returned to his 
parish but still refused to bury the body, which was lying 
in the church porch, and gave warning that any clergyman 
who attempted to do so would be proceeded against, 
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Ultimately he consented, however, on one shilling being 
paid for the loan of his surplice. The Rev. Mr, Smith is 
doubtless one of those who are opposed to allowing other 
denominations in the English Churchyards, for fear of im- 
proprieties at funerals. 


FRANCE.—Old Catholics.—The hopes of some sanguine 
people that some good may yet come of an ‘Old Catho- 
lic’? movement in France have been revived by the ap- 
pearance of a little green magazine at Paris under the 
title ‘‘La Réforme Catholique.” If the alleged move- 
ment is no stronger than the pretended organ, it must be 
feeble indeed. But what reason there is for believing that 
the rank and file of the old Liberal Catholic party remain 
faithful to their Liberalism, when all its surviving leaders 
except Hyacinthe have so conspicuously apostatized, we do 
not know. Speaking from personal knowledge, we may say 
that in the whole parish clergy of Paris in active service 
there are some six or seven men who are known to each 
other as holding Liberal views like those formerly enter- 
tained by Darboy and Gratry. Among them are no young 
men, and they do not expect either promotion for them- 
selves or accessions from the younger clergy, the complete 
control of the hierarchy having passed into Ultramontane 
hands. They indulge themselves in no illusions on the sub- 
ject of the kind which give so Micawberish a tone, some- 
times, to the N. Y, ‘‘ Churchman.” 


SWITZERLAND. —Geneva.—Another of the Old Catholic 
curés has run away from his disconsolate flock; it is under- 
stood that, like so many of his colleagues, he has returned 
to the ‘‘ Latin obedience.” 


Iraty.—The Pope's Sickness and the manifest approach 
of his death draw forth some grave expressions from the 
continental press of the two classes known in France as 
‘‘ official” and “ officious.” The ‘ National Zeitung,” of 
Berlin, does not believe that the governments of Europe 
are going willingly to give up all right to be heard and felt 
in the approaching election. It says: 

“The European governments, taught beyond doubt by 
former events, are zealously striving to free an event of such 
decisive importance for the development of European rela- 
tion’ as a Papal election, as far as they can, from the chances 
of the conclave and from the play of opposing jealousies, and 
to prepare the election of a head of the Catholic Church who 
will not indeed close the era of the struggle between Church 
and State—for that were to demand the unattainable—but 
who will render the struggle less harsh. A Pope in 
the old sense of the word, a sovereign amongst sovereigns, 
will in all human probability never again ascend St. Peter’s 
chair. Therefore it is not the ruler, but the Bishop, of Rome 
that will have to be elected. The future bearer of the thres- 
fold crown, however, has still an immeasurable treasure to 
guard, and it would be a desperate determination to continue 
the old game of all or nothing. 





The ‘“‘Mémorial Diplomatique”’ (Paris) discredits the 
various reports of action by the Sacred College looking to 
the refusal of the veto power that has been exercised in 
past time by the leading European potentates, and remarks 
that: 

‘In the existing state of the relations between the Holy See 
and most of the governments, three alternatives present 
themselves. First of all, the veto preventive exercised by the 
powers which, de facto, have always enjoyed that preroga- 
tive; or the ulterior examination of the Papal election to 
which would be subordinated the recognition of the new 
Pontiff; or, finally, the complete non-interference of the 
powers in the choice of the successor to the tiara—that is to 
say, the entire realization of the separation of Church and 
State. We have no occasion to say that this third alternative 
has little chance of prevailing at present.” 

AT HOME. 

The Paris “ Gaulois”’ knows all about Messrs. Moody and 
Sankey. It alludes to them as “the founders of a new 
religion which enjoys a certain vogue in the United 
States.” 

President Porter of Yale in a recent sermon takes occasion 
to speak most appreciatively of Mr. Moody’s work: ‘“‘ Had 
we,”’ he said, ‘‘men by the fifties endued with the same 
simplicity of purpose, adherence, and devotion, Christianity 
would make more rapid strides, and the truths of the 
Christian religion, spread abroad, result in a complete 
moral revolution, so that the Word of God would be in the 
mouth of every one.” 

The Evangelization of Cities and the adaptation of Pres- 
byterianism thereto was the subject of a recent address by 
the Rev. Dr. John Hall before the Presbyterian Associa- 
tion of Baltimore. It was held by the speaker that the 
Presbyterian system is especially fitted for reaching the 
masses by reason of its independence of civil power, its 
theory of educating the people, its faculties for co-operating 
with other denominations, and its doctrine of equality. 


An Appeal is made to the friends of the late Rev. N. L. 
Rice, D. D., for contributions to enable the Presbyterian 
Board of Publication to issue his theological lectures. It 
is ascertained that about $2,000 will be needed for the pur- 
pose. Dr. Rice will be remembered as having preceded 
he Rev. Dr. John Hall in the pastorate of the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, New York. He was one of the 
soundest theologians and acutest reasoners of his day. 





The Massachusetts Universalist Convention opened its 
fourth district conference at the Chicopee Universalist 
church December 18, with a sermon by Rev. C. H. Eaton 
of Palmer. In referring briefly to the Indian Orchard 
affair, Mr. Eaton said that it is the tendency at the present 
time to strike off the manacles that have cramped man’s 
individuality. The movement in Springfield and Indian 
Orchard, he maintained, is not so much a protest against 
the doctrine of endless punishment as against creeds that 
cramp the life, 





Church Fellowship.—The Congregational and Methodist 
churches in Fox Lake, Minn., have agreed to worship to- 
gether for a time, the Congregationalists furnishing the 
meeting-house and the Methodists the minister. The first 
joint meeting was held the second Sunday in November as 
a union communion service, at which the Congregational- 
ists received three young people on profession of faith. 
Prof. O. A. Wright, principal of the Seminary, has sup- 
plied the Congregational church for two years, but is unable 
to do so longer in justice to his other duties. 


Mgr. George Conroy, Bishop of Ardagh, who was sent to 
Canada in September last as Papal Legate to examine into 
and arrange the difficulties between the ecclesiastical and 
civil authorities there, has been most successful in his mis- 
sion. He is now about to visit the United States in his 
official capacity, but as this country was not originally in- 
cluded in his mission, he is awaiting his appointment and 
instructions from Rome prior to accepting the invitation 
to cross the border. He will be the first Apostolic Delegate 
visiting this country since the advent of Archbishop Bedini, 
the ‘“‘ Nuncio” of 1853. 


Woman’s Missionary Work.—The Worcester (Mass.) 
County Branch of the State Woman’s Board, auxiliary to 
the A. B.C. F. M., recently held its annual meeting in 
that city. Addresses were made by Mrs. Rev. Dr. W. A. 
Farnsworth, ‘of Cesarea, returned missionary, and Mrs. 
Dr. 8. F. Green, of Worcester. Until within a few years 
the latter has labored at Jaffna, Ceylon, where her hus- 
band, Dr. Green, has been medical missionary. A pleas- 
ing feature of the exercises was the singing of hymns in 
the Tamil language by Mrs. Green, and in Armenian by 
Miss Wheeler. Reports from the seven auxiliary branches 
of Worcester County show subscriptions aggregating 

2,000, 


Church Embarrassments.—A mortgage of $21,000 upon 
the Seventh Avenue (Brooklyn) M. E. Church has been 
foreclosed, and the property will shortly be sold. The 
church was built some ten years ago by a colony from the 
Hanson Place congregation, and started out with a good 
prospect of success. Its finances, however, became crippled 
by the interest on the mortgage and heavy assessments, and 
the neighborhood failed to grow or the congregation to in- 
crease. Even the pastorate of the Rev. Emory J. Haynes 
could not make it a success. It is now proposed to form a 
new society and buy the property. Every instance of this 
kind ought to be a warning. The strenuous efforts here 
and there being made to pay off church debts are good 
and commendable in their way, but how much better 
would it be if no need of such effort existed. To saddle a 
new church with debt ought in these times, with the experi- 
ence of the past, to be considered almost a criminal thing. 


A Conference of Unitarian and Independent Churches 
was held in Janesville, Wis., Dec. 11-14. The opening ad- 
dress was delivered by the Rev. Robert Collyer upon the 
history of ‘‘ Terah.” A paper on the ‘‘ Decline of Religion” 
was read by- the Rev. H. M. Simmons, of Kenosha. Not- 
withstanding his subject Mr. Simmons is obviously an 
optimist, and believes that ‘‘there is no falling away of 
that religion which concerns the present life. The human- 
ities are uppermost in men’s minds,” he declares; “and the 
decline of positive belief is more than compensated in a 
steady gain of faith.” In the course of the discussion a 
sentiment was expressed by the Rev. J. L. Jones which, in 
view of several cases now before the public, is not altogeth- 
er without significance. ‘‘I consider it a bad sign,” he 
said, ‘‘when a minister preaches so that one man thinks 
him an excellent Unitarian, and another considers him a 
very consistent Presbyterian.’’ We assume that Mr. Jones 
is a Unitarian, but think it likely that a good many Pres- 
byterians will indorse his opinion. 


Normal Teaching Wanted.—At a convocation of the 
Protestant Episcopal Sunday-school of the Diocese of Long 
Island, held lately in Brooklyn, the very important topic 
was considered, ‘‘ Do not Sunday-school instructors need in- 
struction?” The drift of discussion showed great unanimity 
of opinion on the main question. No one questioned that 
great necessity does exist for some form of normal teach- 
ing. One speaker went so far as to condemn the present 
system as a farce, but was properly set down by Bishop 
Littlejohn, who expressed the more reasonable opinion 
that while it may not be perfect, it is by no means incur- 
ably bad. It was very generally agreed that the responsi- 
bility of instructing the teachers lies mainly with the 
pastor. In this connection Bishop Littlejohn’s remarks 
were especially good: 

“ The pastor is to teach,” he declares; “I care not what he 
says about the multiplicity of his duties. It is a function 
which he cannot ignore, and one which he cannot neglect. 
He is responsible for the young. The understanding in the 
church is that the Sunday-school teacher is the pastor’s 
deputy. The responsibility comes back to the pastor. The 
teachers of the teachers are the pastors of Christ’s flocks. The 
responsibility is in the pastor, and every one connected with 
the school is connected with the pastor himself.” 


Public Opinion.—The discussion on the subject of eternal 
punishment still goes on in the religious and secular press. 
We give extracts from some of the leading journals: 

“We believe the endless punishment of the wicked is as 
clearly taught in the Word of God, and as firmly held by the 
Christian Church, as any doctrine we can name.”—{Vermont 
Chronicle. 

“Tt remains to be seen how penetrating and pervasive will 
be the old discussion thus revived upon both sides of the At- 
lantic. Its significance chiefly consists in the fact that it is a 
debate within the confines of orthodoxy itself, and not one in 
which orthodoxy speaks for one side and outside skeptics for 
the other.”"—[Rochester Democrat. 

“*No minister of to-day,’ in the opinion of the Christian 
Union, ‘probably could bring himself to preach Jonathan 





Edwards’s sermon, “ Sinners in the hands of an angry God," 
and certainly no church of to-day could bring itself to hear 
it.’ Itis perfectly natural that the Protestant sects should 
thus shut their ears to the dreadful truth that if they die in 
their sins they will go to perdition. But the truth remains 
all the same’’—[{Catholic Review. 

“It is evident that one of two things is certain: either there 
is to be another schism in the Congregational body or it must 
be taken as settled that a belief in the doctrine of everlasting 
punishment is not prerequisite to admission into the Congre- 
gational ministry.”’—[The Watchman. 

“ We have read the replies in the ‘ Congregationalist’ with 
deep interest. In bardly any of them is there the dictatorial 
temper that in a former generation crushed doubt and an- 
athematized doubters. There is betrayed a vivid conscious- 
ness that the party of doubt has got to be so large and influ- 
ential that it can be safely dealt with only in terms of 
forbearance and respect. There is a general confession that 
the dogma of endless punishment does not have the prom- 
inence in preaching that it had a generation back. Extracts 
from a few of the replies will be of interest to our readers.” 
—{The Universalist. 

GLEANINGS. 

—A bishopric—that of the new diocese of Quincy, Ill.—has 
been tendered to the Rey. Dr. Harris and declined. 

—Friends of the Y. M. C. A., at Toledo, Ohio, will be tnter- 
ested in knowing that funds have been pledged to pay off its 
indebtedness, 

—The Rev. Chauncey M. Giles, of the Swedenborgian 
Church in Thirty-fifth street, has resigned to accept a call 
from Philadelphia. 

—At the ordination of the Rey. Alex. McKay Smith, in 
Worcester, Mass., Dec. 19th, the sermon was preached by the 
Rev. Philips Brooks. 

—A debt of $1,400 has lately been raised from the Baptist 
Church of Allston, Mass., and one of $2,000 from the North 
Baptist Church of Camden, N. J. 

—In Chicago upon a recent Sunday two churches, the First 
Presbyterian and Ada St. Methodist, were relieved by sub- 
scriptions from their financial burdens. 

—A Congregational Council will be held at Shrewsbury, 
Mass., Dec. 26, to ordain the Rev. J. L. Scudder as pastor of 
the Congregational church in that place. 

—A Boston clergyman preached not long since upon “ The 
End of Belshazzarism in Boston.”’ The sermon had refer- 
ence to the result of a recent city election. 

—It has been determined by the North Church of Spritig- 
field (Rev. Washington Gladden, pastor) to adopt the free 
seat system, depending hereafter upon weekly offerings for 
support. 

—The Rev. P. 8. Hooper was installed as pastor in Trinity 
Lutheran Church, Shamokin, Pa., Dec. 16. Prof. P. Born de- 
livered the charge to the congregution, and the Rev. W. W. 
Oriley to the pastor. 

—Mr. Moody’s work in Providence maintains its interest. 
The Music Hall and three of the Baptist churches are utilized 
for the meetings. Besides Messrs. Moody and Sankey, Mr. 
Henry Morehouse is taking his usual active part. 

—The Diocesan Convention of the Episcopal Church of the 
Springfield Diocese has elected the Rey. George Fox Sey- 
mour, D.D., Dean of the General Theological Seminary of 
New York, Bishop of the diocese, which was created by the 
late General Convention at Boston. 

—A Sunday-school Convention was held in West Medway, 
Mass., Dec. 12th. Among the topics discussed were the fol- 
lowing: “ Shall the Pastor be Superintendent ?”’—“ Are Sun- 
day-school Concerts a Necessity ?’”’—“ Teachers’ Meetings ;”’— 
“ Home and the Sunday-school.”’ 

—At a meeting of the Central Church, Worcester, Mass., 
Dec. 17, it was voted to call the Key. Daniel Merriman, of 
Boston, to the pastorate of the church, Mr. Merriman is a 
graduate of Amherst, and was settled at Norwich, Comn., five 
years. At present he has no pastoral charge. 

—Union Gospel Meetings are being carried on in the Gon- 
gregational church; at Platteville, Wis., with a good deal of 
energy and success. Committees have been appointed to 
canvass the town thoroughly to read the Bible and pray with 
those who have_taken little or no interest in the cause of 
religion, and urge their attendance at the meetings. 

—Another ecclesiastical council was convened Dec. 18th at 
Lysander, N. Y., to examine and ordain the Rev. H. T, Sell as 
pastor of the Congregational church there. The church has 
lately been formed by the union of the Presbyterian and Re- 
formed churches. The Rev. J.C. Holbrook, D. D., was mod- 
erator of the council and preached the ordination sermon. 
Mr. Sell is a recent graduate of Yale Seminary. 

—Dedication services were held Dec. 5th at Arcade, N, Y. 
in the new building of the Congregational church of which 
the Rev. Newton H. Bell is pastor. The Rev. Messrs. H. M. 
Parsons of Buffalo, and H. F. Dudley of Warsaw took part, 
It is gratifying to know that the whole cost of the house, 
$6,000, has been paid—a deficit of $800 having been raised at 
the dedication. The edifice is of brick, with steeple and 
chapel. 

—The Rev. H. M. Stone, of Worthington, Mass., was ex- 
amined Dec. 18th and installed as pastor of the Congregational 
Chureh at Saundersville, Mass. The candidate passed a re- 
markably satisfactory examination on all points. In the 
installation services the Rev. Heman P. De Forest, of West- 
boro’; the Rey. John R. Thurston, of Whitinsville; the Rev. 
John H. Windsor, of Grafton; the Rev. Geo. A. Putnam, of 
Millbury, and the Rev. Wm. T. Briggs, of East Douglass, 
took part. 

—Several revivals have been conducted in the M. E. 
churches within the bounds of the Maryland Peninsula dur- 
ing the months of autumn. At New Castle the Kev. George 
R. Bristor has received on probation nearly one hundred; at 
Cherry Hill the Rev. J. France has received about one hun- 
dred; in Talbot county, Md., the Rev. 8. L. Hoffecker, about 
sixty; at Parsonsburg, Md., the Rev. T. J. Prettyman, about 
50; while at other points the aggregate of conversions run far 
into the hundreds. 

—Oalls have been received and accepted as follows: By the 
Rev. E. I. Stearns, of Pine Plains, N.Y., to Conway Baptist 
church, Mass.; by the Rey. J. P. Abbott, of the last class of 
Newton Theological Seminary, to the Baptist church, Med- 
ford, Mass.; by the Rev. Q. M. Bosworth, of Ohio, to the Col- 
chester, Ct., Congregational church; by the Rev. J. W. Beach 
to North Branford, Ct.; by the Rey. J. W. Brownville to 8o- 
lon, Me.; by the Rev. W. E. Darling of Kennebunk, to Farm- 
ington, N. H.; and by the Rev. Jos H. Isham to the Congre- 
gational church of Cheshire, Ct. . 
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Che Sundap-School. 


REHOBOAM, FIRST KING OF JUDAH—B. C. 
975-958. 
Jan. 6.—2 Chron. xii., 1-12. 

“When he humbled himself the wrath of the Lord turned 
from him.’’—2 Chron. xii., 12. 

HE st: ry of Judah is to occupy our Sunday-schools 

for the next six months. Its main lesson is the 
power of mvral life. When the division of the king- 
dom took place, the ten tribes seceded, and a separate 
kingdom of Israel was set up, Judah still contiaued 
to maintain the priesthood, the temple and the religion 
of the fathers, while Jerot.oam’s first act was to substi- 
tute a calf-worship for the worship of an un-imaged 
Jehovah. Israel went from bad to worse, with little 
pretend+d and no real and thorough reformation. In 
254 years nineteen kings reigned in Israel. It was 
in perpetual disturbance. At the end of that time 
it was conquered and its people were carried into cap- 
tivity; and its ten tribes have become absolutely 
lost to history. In 387 yeirs Judah had but twelve 
kings; among them were some eminent for their piety 
and probity—Jehosaphat, Joash, Hezekiel. When, at 
last, it succumbed to the Babylovisb power its religious 
life prevented its disintegration; for seventy years the 
people preserved tbeir individuality, because their God 
and their faith, in the land of their captivity; they re- 
turved agsin at the end of that time to occupy their 
land; it became the birth-place of Christianity; and 
even now, eight en centuries after the destruction of 
their temple and their own expatriation, the Jewish na- 
tion still preserves its national characteristics. This 
history of two centuries illustrates the truth so often 
illustrated in the world’s history, that national great- 
ness consists not in territory, norin population, but in 
the moral life of the people and the vigor with which 
1t is maictained. Judah, with a territory of bardly 
more than 4000 square miles, preserves its existence 
througb every vicissitude, and conquers the religions 
of the world by its monotheism; Greece, with a terri- 
torial extent not greater than that of the state of West 
Virginia, becomes the cradle of letters and gives both a 
pbil:sophy and au art to all civilized nations ; Great 
Britain, with a total territory, excluding her c 1- 
onies, not so large as the state of California by 
sixty thousand square miles, becomes, by the forth- 
putting of ber moral life, the mother of modern civil- 
izatien; New E gland, swaddled in snows and rocked 
io storms, permestes with her ideas avd her instituti ns 
—her cburch, ber school-house and her organized local 
independence—a continent already seco. d, in even ma- 
terial elements of a pesceful civilization, to no empire 
on the globe. The vicissitudes of the kingdom of Ju- 
dab are to illustrate to us the value, t»» man or commun- 
ity, of character; the worth of truth, virtue, hunor, in 
individual «r pation—a lesson never more needed in 
our history than to-day. ‘‘ True greatn-ss,” says Lord 
Bac , ‘‘ cousisteth essentially in population and breed 
of men.” ‘ Tbe worth of a state iu the long ru,” says 
John Siuart Mill, ‘‘is the worth of the individuals 
composing it.” Prosperity, in nations always, in indi- 
viduals geverally, waits on virtue. 

Rehoboam presumably dismissed the counsellors 
whose wild advice bad resulted in rending balf his 
father’s kingdom from bim. The treasures which 
Solomon had in his \ife-time amassed io Jerusalem 
were sufficient to incite the greed of a neighbori: g em- 
pire in that frebooting age. Rehoboam began at 
onee to prepare bis ki: gdom agaiost anticipated attack 
from the Egyptian ally of his northern rival and 
enemy. The priests and Levites fleeing from Israe] were 
welcomed to his kingdom. An army of 180,000 warriors 
was gathered; a campaign against Israel was project-d, 
but abandoned io obedience to the Lord; the c ties 
along the Southern border of the kingdom were forti- 
fied; the princes of his h use were placed io charge of 
them, and they were stored with provisions to with- 
stand a siege. The precautions were taken none too 
soon. In the fifth year of his reign, Shishak, or Shes- 
honk I., of Egypt invaded Judab. The Exyptian 
monuments enable us to form an accurate picture of 
the military host. There were 1,200 war chariots with 
their archers; there were 60,000 cavalry, armed with 
swords and battle-axes; and tbere was a great host, the 
number of which the sacred historian bad no means of 
ascertaining, of infantry—bowmen, spearmen, swords- 
men, clubmen and slingers, well organized in regi- 
ments and companies and well drilled in the tactics of 
ancient warfare.(2) The army was increased by tribu- 
taries from Libya, Ethiopia, and the semi-savage 
tribes from the western shore of the Red 8-a.(6) The 
southern fortifications one after another surrendered to 
the Egyptian advance. The prophet Shemaiab(c) -in- 
terpreted the »pproachiog disaster by his message to 
the king: ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord, Ye bave forsaken me, 
and therefore have I also left y uin the hand of Shis- 
hak;” a pu')e and . atqual act of humiliation fol- 











. 

lowed, and the righteousness of the Lord in briog- 
ing this disaster upon the nation was rec g- 
nized. The result illustrates what so many 
other events in Bible history illustrate, that 
the divine purpose of penalty may always be changed 
by genuine repentance.(d) Jerusalem was surreadered 
to the Egyptian King without resistance. He took 
away with him the treasures, both of palace and 
temple, which Solimon had accumulated, and which 
had compelled the admiration of the Queen of 
Sheba, (ec) and departed, leaving the land free but im- 
poverisbed. From that time to the day of his death 
shields of brass were carried before Reboboam in lieu 
of the golden ones on state occasions; that they were 
guarded with the same scrupulous care provoked the 
delicate irony of the sacred historian. The disaster, as 
in so many other instances in national history, proved a 
national blessing; for, from this time, it is ssid, ‘* In 
Judab things went well.” The plethoric kicgdum 
needed blood-letting. 

On the southern side of the Temple of Karnac at 
Thebes is a remarkable Egyptian monument, in which 
Shishonk, represented of gigamic size, leads by a cord a 
train of captives, wbile the accompanying ivscrip'ions 
plainly bear the name of a number of identified Pales- 
tinean cities. Among them are some Levitical cities in 
the Northern Kingdom, an indication that whatever 
town still maintained any resemblance of loyalty to 
Judab, either political or relizious, suffered in this 
Egyptian invasion. (f) . 

THOUGHTS FOR THE CLASS. 

I. The evanescence of riches. In five years after 
Sol:mon’s death the glory of wealth which he had 
heaped up went to enbance the gl ry of Egypt’s capi- 
tal. In less than ene year after Napoleon III. marched 
out of the finest capital in Europe its streets were given 
over t) the mob and his palace was in flames. In less 
than six montbs afterthe death of the great railroad 
king his property is involved in an enormous lawsuit, 
setting the different members of his family in bitter 
conflict against «ach other, and involving a most violent 
attack upon his memory by some of his own children.— 
Solomon’s experience justiies Solomon’s aphorism. 
(Eccler. ii., 19. See Matt. vi., 19.) 

II. The dangers of luxury. The Jewish nation never 
seemed so strong as under Solomon; it was really never 
so weak. Its glory was that of the maple in the 
fall. The magnificence of Rome under the Cwsars 
(Rev. xviii., 12-14), was the immediate precursor of 
her downfall. In the court of Versailles, in 1775, the 
king’s stud c ntained nearly 2,000 horses, and 1,500 men; 
stables were palaces; his direct personal domestic ser- 
vice, pages, valets de chambre, barbers, etc., numbered 
198 persons. In 1791 Paris was givea over to the reign 
of terror and Versailles to the mob. 

I{I. The nature of true repentance. 1. It confesses 
the sin. 2, Itacknowledges the justice of God in pun- 
ishment. (Ver. 6; Luke, xv., 21.) 

1V. The na‘ure of divine forgiveness. 1. It abates 
the puxisbmest. God is always ready to forgive. 
(Micab vii., 18; Ezekiel xviii., 21-23; Jonah, iii, 6 10). 
2. But it dees not wholly do away with the evil effects 
of the sia (Ver. 7 ) 

VY. Service of God and man contrasted. 
parable of Prodigal Son. (Luke, ch. 15.) 

VI. The absurdity of false pretense of wealth: illus- 
tra'ed by the brazen shields. (Ver. 10). ‘‘ They well rep- 
resent the ‘brazeu sbields’ by which*fallea churches 
and kicgdoms have endeavored to conceal from their 
own and their neighbors’ eyes that the golden shields 
of Solomon have passed away from them.”—Dean 
Stanley. Every false pretense 1s a brazen spield called 
on to do service as a shield of gold. 


Compare 





(a) See Wilkinson’s “ Egypt,’’ i., 338-342. 

(b) This seems to be the meaning of Sukkiim in 2 Chron.,12, 
Kenricks “ Ancient Egypt,” ii., 4. 

(c) For his history see 2 th wi., 2; xii., 57-15. 

(d) See Thoughts for the Class, ‘S44 and ref. there. 

(e) 1 Kings en. 10. 

BE f) + description of this monument see Kenrick’s Anct. 

Ecrpt U : 272; Kitto’s Bio. Ilus., 44th week; for translation 

Smith's Bib. Dict., art. Shishak. 


TRAOTS FOR TEACHERS. 








FIFTY-TWO LESSONS. 


Under a certain plot of ground in California lay an un- 
discovered gold mine. A century monks tilled its surface, 
reaping good harvests. At last, digging a well, they found 
gold down there. In two years they gathered more riches 
from the mine than from its surface in a hundred years. 
There lie on the surface of each lesson some good things. 
But if, thirsting for living waters of life, we dig deeper, we 
shall find more precious truths. Fifty-two lessons. Re- 
solve to dig tothe bottom of each one. At home or abroad, 
make it your weekly task and delight to find out just what 
the Holy Ghost means to teach in each one. And take 
warning from Rehoboam. Prepare your heart to seek the 
Lord. Nothing so affects our understanding of the Word, 
and our teaching of it, as our living. “If any man will do 
his will, he shall know of the doctrine.” ‘Shine as lights 
in the world.” Consecrate yourself to the Master’s service. 
Let the consecration be, not merely an act, but a spirit, a 
daily life, ‘This year for Jesus.” 








Hooks and Authors. 


AMONG THE TURKS. 

A life of thirty five years in the Turkish Empire, 
extending from 1837 to 1872, must almost necessarily 
have been one of more or Jess romance. The life of 
Dr. Hamlio was one of more romance. He is emphat- 
ically and by nature a man of «affairs. It was impos 
sible for great changes to be going on about him and he 
abstain from taking a part in them. It is probably not 
too much to say that no one man has had a larger share 
than he in producing the moral revolution which 
brought Turkey into measurable kinship with European 
civilization. He possessed peculiar facilities for becom- 
iog in'imately acquainted with the peoples, religions, 
and industries of the Turkish Bmpire; his work re- 
quired him to do so; his ioclination fitted him for both 
work and position; and his book is only a partial record 
of both the romance of his life aod the results of his 
life-studies as a missionary, an educator, a philanthro- 
pist and an inveotor; for he was al! fuur. To Christian- 
ize is, according to his phil sophy, to educate, to 
ameliorate, to civilize. It will be long before his name 
dies cut on the banks of the Bosphorus. He was once 
introduced by one Ottoman to another as the most Sa- 
tavic man in the empire, for the Turks ascribe mecban- 
ical invention to the devil. and Mr. Hamlin possesses a 
remarkable degree of mechanical ability. This bruught 
him in contact with mapy whom he otherwis: could pot 
have reached. To the Sultan himself he was the first 
to demonstrate Morse’s telegraph. While attending to 
his regular duties as a missionary, preachiog and teach- 
ing an Armenian theological seminary, he put up, 
during the Crimean war, a steam bakery to supply the 
English hospitals with good bread and to afford employ- 
ment for many poor persecuted Protestant Armenians. 
Like the shrewd Yankee that he was, he could hardly 
take a walk without seeing something to be turned to 
good advantage. He happened to pass a great trans- 
port laden with woolen clothing so covered with Cri- 
mean lice that they were ovly fit to be burned, yet the 
poor soldiers in the hospitals were sadly in need of 
them. He also saw some empty beer casks lying around 
the hospital, and soon, behold! the casks were turned inte 
washing-machines, a ruined garden with a running 
stream was filled with scores of washerwomen made 
happy by the work, and the English soldiers were rejoic- 
ing in their clean blankets and flannels. TO the sixteen 
pr: fessions which his college friend, Dr. Bartol, hu- 
mor: usly assigned him, he bad to add that of a wasber- 
woman. He made three thousand dollars out of an 
empty beer cask and built the little church of Bar- 
dozag. After closing the bakery he had a balance of 
twenty-five thousand dollars which he gave to the mis- 
sion for a cburch bui'diog fund. 

The story of his adventures is as entertaining as that 
of his work. Before freedom was secured to the Prot- 
estant churches in the interior he went on a perilous 
journey to Adabazar to visit a feeble band of Armenian 
Protestants suff«ring under the anathema of their Patri- 
arch. They had been driven to the confines of the 
Turkish quarter. There the Turkish women, seeirg 
the mob arrive, called out, *‘ See what the Gbiaours are 
doing to the Prots because they don’t worship pictures; 
we don’t worship pictures; next they will be after us; 
let every woman take a beanpole and drive them away.” 
Hundreds of screaming yashmacked women soon made 
the mob disperse. Mr. H. airived at dusk, went di- 
rectly to the Turkish quarter to the house or hotel of 
Hassan Agha; he, being of thé dominant race, could 
afford him protection. Mr. H. visited the persecuted 
and held meetings by night. Soon he was warned to 
flee, as there was to bea geveral rising of the Armenians 
to mob bim. Hassap told him not to fear, he would 
escort him out of the city with a mounted guard. At 
three o’clock the next morsiog he was taken safely 
thr. ugh an angry, cursing multitude. The scene was 
unique: a Christian mob, io the midst a heretic to kill 
whom that morning would be doiog God service, on 
each side a small but formidable Moslem guard. “When 
Mr. Hamlin offered Hassan a reward for having saved 
his life he refused it. Mr. Hamlio had been his guest, 
and the duties of hospitality are among the most sacred 
of the Oriental world. 

After being a missionary twenty-two years Mr. Ham- 
lin was urged to sever his connection with the American 
Board in order to try the experiment of establishing a 
Christian college ia Turkey. Then followed seven long 
years of hard diplomatic service; but with wonderfal 
courage, skill and perseverance he overcame Turkish 
apathy, fought Russian opposition and Jesuitical in- 
trigue, and finally established Robert College on one of 
the most ec mmanding sites of the Bosphorus. The 
lowest estimate of the cost of the college by practical 
architects was fourteen thousand pounds. Mr. Hamlin 











1 Among the Turks. By Oyrus Hamlin. Robert Carter & 
Brothers. 
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reduced it, by personal superintendenge, to twelve 
thousand. 

This is only a brief and meager outline of his interest- 
ing life among the Turks. From bis own pen and lipg 
come stories that thrill and glow, and descriptions of 
characters that are choice and rare, such as Cheliby Yor 
Gaki, a superb Oriental, whose father had a history like 
that of Joseph; Mr. Mesrobe Taliantine, the dying 
sailor from Honolulu, and many others. His view of 
the Turkish Empire is as thorough and as interior as 
most of the views of transient travelers are meager and 
superficial. He knows too much to fall into the eom- 
mon blunder of even very respectable scholars, who 
fall into the curious error of supposing that the Koran 
furnishes an authoritative picture of the Mobammedan 
religion. They might as well go to the Four Gospels 
for a portraiture of the Christian religion of Spain 
under Phillip II. Mr. Hamlin knows the theological 
literature as well as the actual lifeof the Turks. There 
is not to be found in any accessible book, certainly not 
in any of our cyclopedias or modern books of travels, 
any account of Islamism, as a system of law and re- 
ligion, which for clearness, comprehensiveness and 
accuracy compares with thot furoished by Dr. Hamlin’s 
two chapters on Mohammedan Law and Islam. The 
book is indispensable to any student of the Eastern 


quest?on. It was unpardonable not to furnish it with a 
good topical index. A table of contents is no substi- 
tute. 


EGYPT. 

There certainly can be no reasonable excuse at this 
time for ignorance about Egypt, nor can anyone ques- 
tion that the latest information comes from a compe- 
teot source. It would be difficult to name two people 
whbo bave had larger opportunities, each in his own 
sphere, of studyimg the country and its people than Dr. 
Klunzinger' and Edwin De Leon’; the former as a Gov- 
eroment physician at Koseir, a little port on the Red 
Sea, just opposite the Gulf of Akaba; the otber as Con- 
eul-General of England at the Khedive’s court. Of 
course, the observation of one runs in a somewhat dif- 
ferent channel from that of the other. Mr. De Leon’s 
vook may be said to treat the subject from a political, 
Dr. Klunzinger’s from a social, point of view. The 
latter, too, is limited in his scope, and deals almost 
wholly with the sea-coast district, where he lived for 
nine years, and the neighbcring portions of the Nile 
Valley. And yet, at times, both touch the same topics 
and reach conclusions not far from being identical. 

In both these autbors much attention is given to the 
aboriginal Egyptian, the Fellab, whose, importance in 
the country as a source of revenue is in striking con- 
trast to his insignificance as a member of society. The 
superficial observation of travelers has ranked the Fel- 
lah very far down in the social scale. These writers, 
however, who know him from intimate personal con- 
tact, give bim a less degraded position, He is a de- 
scendavt of the Pharaobs; a very degenerate one, to be 
sure, but at the same time haviog some vested interest 
in the soil and entitled to some respect on that account. 
His way of life is decidedly dirty. He lives in an 
earthen burrow with but one room, which serves for 
all purposes and usually accommodates a large family. 
The house, if it may be so digoified, stands ia a court- 
yard where cattle and children mingle indiscriminately, 
and is environed by heaps of rubbish or refuse, with 
intermingled animal remains. Of course this is not at 
all agreeable. But we have seen in Germany—and Dr. 
Klunzioger himself sustains this parallel—ia the heart 
of an advanced Protestant civilization, farming villages 
which present spectacles of domestic filth no less sick- 
ening. Five times a day, mureover, does the Fellab 
take a bath. Will he not bear comparison in this re- 
spect with his fellow-laborer of Germany, Eogland or 
even America? His manners, too, are good; he knows 
how to conduct bimself with propriety in society; he is 
an adept at compliments, which verge on flattery und 
falsehood; is never rude, and never gets drunk. He is 
entertaining though mendacious, witty but deceitful, 
good-bumored but avaricious, fond of begging, and 
not careful about the rights of meum et tuum. That 
he is industrious and thrifty and a valuable member of 
the body politic is sufficiently indicated in the fact that 
five and a half millious of Fellabs pay in direct and in- 
direct taxes a total of $35,000,000 per annum. At- 
tempts have been made by the present KLedive and bis 
predecessors to improve their mental, moral and phys- 
ical condition; but the vis inertia of the race has so far 
rendered apy such effort almost futile. Something may 
in time be dune by the school system of the country, 
which already is yielding perceptible fruits. It is inter- 
esting to note that whereas in Turkey the proportion of 
children actually receiving instruction is but ten per 
cent., and in Russia only three per cent,, in Egypt it is 
twenty-three per cent. 





1 Upper Egypt; its People and Products, by C. B. Klun- 
zinger, M. D.: New York, Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 

2 The Khedive's Egypt, by Edwin De Leon: New York, 
Harper & Bros. 





Not afewof Dr, Klutzinger’s descriptions are’ pict- 
uresque and interesting. The country town to which 
be introduces the reader, with its perennial palm trees, 
its narrow, tortuous streets, bazaars, and market places, 
is invested with a genuine oriental atmosphere. Another 
of his pictures displays his sea-coast residence and the 
pilgrims that every year pass through on the road to 
Mecca, an ill-assorted lot of all kindred and nations 
under the eastern sun, whose only visible menas of sup- 
port is a sublime reliatce upon the charitable impulses 
of their fellow creatures, 

Upon the Khedive’s reforms in Egypt the world is 
lookicg with interest. , Whether be can crowd a European 
civilization upon Oriental forms of life is a problem 
which would be easier perhaps to solve if the meth ds 
which he employs were Jess extiavagant and arbitrary. 
No doubt the intense personality of the man swe: ps his 
measures along toward some degree of success, but his 
improvidence and lack of judgment are serious impedi- 
ments in the way. The ultimate redemption of the 
country is regarded by Mr. De Leon as h nging upon six 
or seven points, to wit: 

1. Separation from Tarkey. 

2. Substitution of legality for arbitrary will of one 
man. 

8. Publicity and responsibility in administration. 

4. Reduction and restriction of expendtiure. 

5. Just ard equitable system of taxation. 
6. Elevation of the Fellaheen. 
7. Abolition of slavery. 


Dr. Linderman’s little book upon finance, entitled *‘Money 
and Legal Tender in the United States,” is a timely con- 
tribution to the subject which is now exciting such general 
interest. The information which it contains will give the 
general reader a very clear idea of the monetary system of 
the country from its beginning, while the views expressed, 
especially upon the question of a double standard, com- 
mend themselves as sensible and sound. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.) 

The Erie Publishing Co. (Penn.) have considerably im- 
proved the Marginal] Indexed Memorandum Books which we 
noticed Jast year. The improvement is partly in the shape, 
which is far more convenient than before.. The special 
convenience of these books lies in the arrangement of the 
marginal letters which makes it possible to turn at once to 
the space set apart for any day in the year, without turn- 
ing over several leaves to find the place. “Each one, likewise, 
contains several pages of miscellaneous information, with 
interest tables, etc. For busy professional people this 
diary has advantages over any that we know of. 

A children’s book of more than ordinary value is ‘‘ The 
Cuckoo Clock,” by Ennis Graham. One is reminded in 
reading it of ‘‘ Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland ;” the 
motive of the one is not unlike that of the other, and there 
is in both the same matter-of-fact treatment of unreal 
things. But the Cuckoo has an identity apart from the 
Gryphon and the Jabberwock, and Griselda is quite as deli- 
ciously nafve as Alice herself. There is not that exuber- 
ance of fun about the story which marks the two ‘‘Alice” 
books, but a strain of quiet humor takes its place, and in- 
vests with a rare charm such delightful and mysterious 
localities as the Land of the Nodding Mandarins and the 
Home of the Butterflies. Some beautiful bits of descrip- 
tion are set off with equally beautiful illustrations by 
Walter Crane. It is not often that literary merit and 
artistic skill are so happily associated. (Macmillan & Co.) 

“The Lectures of a Certain Professor,” by Rev. Joseph 
Farrell, should have been dedicated to dullness and sent 
out as a harmless substitute when all reading has been for- 
bidden by the physician. We are reminded of the old 
lady who studied from all angles a picture entitled ‘‘ The 
Bull, after Paul Potter,” and exclaimed, ‘‘ Yes! there’s the 
bull, but where’s Paul Potter? He must be behind the 
tree!” Here is the professor, with his perpendicular pro- 
noun and his ‘‘ mes fréres” and trite Latin, but where is 
“the Lecture”? The utter audacity of this performance 
may be gathered from the fact that the man who predicts 
the future obscurity of Tennyson and Browning begins an 
original poem: 

“Ah, me! but Juda’s harps are very sweet.” 
When we think of the suffering public we are compelled to 
exclaim of such writers: ‘‘ What private griefs they have, 
alas I know not, that made them doit!” (Macmillan & Co.) 

Mr. Mears has given an almost ideal biography in his 
“Life of Dr. Kirk.” It is true that a warm personal 
friend will feel some disappointment in it, but that we are 
inclined to think was unavoidable. Dr. Kirk was so much 
more than his work that no book could seem to one who 
knew and loved him to do him full justice; and we suspect 
that Dr. Kirk’s sensitive shrinking has put constraint on 
his biographer, who loved him too dearly to offend even 
the thought of the dead in telling the story of his life. It 
is true also that the biography has less elements of a dra- 
matic and popular interest than the lives of Dr. Lyman 
Beecher and President Finney. For Dr. Kirk was in no 
sense idiosyncratic; he was without the oddities and 
freaks of genius; he was never erratic. But the Christian 
worker, Sunday-school teacher, lay laborer, and especially 
pastor and preacher, will find this life pre-eminently in- 
spiriting and instructive. Dr. Kirk’s methods were often 
original, but they were rarely or never such as a common 
man, possessed of an uncommon spirit of consecration and 
faith, might not employ. His experience in first extem- 
porizing, his manageme’t of the prayer-meeting, his 
erganization of the Mt. Vernon Young Men’s Association, 
his recipe for preaching, his preparation for the conduct of 





public worship, and his unique form of benediction, con- 
verting it from a pleasant form to a sanctifying prayer in 
harmony with all that had preceded, afford illustrations 
of the instructive suggestiveness of this volume; while ite 
spiritual vitality, its chiefest characteristic, is, illustrated 
on almost every page. (Lockwood, Brooks & Co.) 

An elegant art volume, perhaps the most elaborate of 
the season, is ‘‘ The Great Painters of Christendom,” pub- 
lished by Cassell, Petter & Galpin. It contains critical 
notices of the English and continental schools of painting, 
with biographical sketches of the foremost artists from 
Cimabue to Wilkie, accompanied by wood engravings of 
their more celebrated works. Apart from its artistic 
value, the book is interesting as giving a survey of the 
world of art during so long and memorable a’ period. 
With those who have seen the masterpieces of the Enro- 
pean galleries it will revive many charming recollections, 
and to those who have not it may prove a source of in- 
struction and pleasure. In point of execution the illustra- 
tions do not appear to be of equal merit, Some of them 
convey very little of the spirit of the original, The face in 
Greuze’s ‘‘ La Cruche Cassée,” for instance, which is one of 
the most charming and popular subjects in the Léuvre, is 
in this reproduction reduced to a meaningless blank, with 
no more resemblance to the original than if it were a 
silhouette. A cut of the noted picture by David, repre- 
senting the death of Socrates, is open to the same criticism. 
It may perhaps be difficult to give absolute accuracy of 
expression in a wood engraving, but where these engrav- 
ings constitute the chief feature of a book fidelity ought 
certainly to be made an object. In other instances, how- 
ever, they show greater excellence. The Turner pictures 
reproduce a good deal of the peculiar Turner atmosphere, 
and the frontispiece, ‘‘The Libyan Sibyl,” is not an un- 
worthy treatment of a magnificent subject. 

Several volumes of poems, tastefully gotten up and of 
more or less literary merit, come to us in time for the holi- 
days. ‘‘ Poetry for Children,” by Charles and Mary Lamb 
(Scribner, Armstrong & Co.), is in all respects the most 
interesting. Originally published in 1809 in London and 
in 1812 in this country, it has since that time been out of 
print and practically lost to the literary world. In 1827 
Lamb himself wrote to a friend that it was not to be had 
for love or money. The copy from which the present 
edition is printed was resurrected in the early part 
of this year from Adelaide, Australia, and since then two 
copies of the Boston reprint have come to light. Some’ of 
the individual poems appear in Lamb’s other collections. 
His own contributions to the volume may be identified by 
the delicate humor and tender pathos which characterize all 
his work.——‘ Poems of Places: Germany” (2 vols.; J. R. 
Osgood & Co.) contains a choice selection of lyrics and 
idyls translated from the German, with some contributions 
from American or English writers. The volumes are in 
the ‘‘ Little Classic” style, and need no farther recom- 
mendation than to say that they are edited by Mr. Long- 
fellow.— People who from time to time come across Mrs. 
Louise Chandler Moulton’s charming scraps of poetry in 
the papers will be delighted to find them, and perhaps some 
others, gathered up ina little book with the perfectly unpre- 
tending title: ‘‘ Poems, by L..C. M.” One hardly knows 
whether to admire most the unassuming character of the 
volume or the tender grace of its contents. (Roberts Bros.) 
——*‘Apple Blossoms” is the fresh and pretty title of a 
volume by Hattie Tyng Griswold, the author, as it ap- 
pears of that rather lugubrious song, ‘‘ Under the Daisies.” 
A good many other familiar pieces will be noticed as one 
turns the pages, which have already been copied in one 
paper and another over the country, and which the public 
taste accordingly commends} as good. (Jansen, McClurg & 
Co,)——A prettily bound volume from Dodd, Mead & Co. 
is ‘‘My Welcome Beyond,” a collection of poems by Allie 
Wellington. Nota few of these, too, will be recognized as 
familiar, and may on that account, as well as for their real 
merit, be considered worthy of praise. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


(The receipt of all new pechtentvons delivered at the Edit- 

orial Rooms of this pa ooo will be acknowledged in its earliest 

mt issue. F ishera will confer a favor by promptly 

advising us of any omission in this respect. -Acaviapanning 
memoranda of prices are desirable in all cases.) 


Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 
Adams, Jobn G., D. .D.. * Memcir © f Chemeas wy we D. 4 
Barth, Dr. Chr. @.,* Bocr Henry! . Am.8.%. Union. 40 

eg ~ Opera.” Ilius. by Walter ‘Crane- Mc Baki Bree 
* Green Pastures ano Piccadil) Senpore. 
Burdett. K. W.,* History of the Vid South.’ 

B. B. waseek. hay’ 50c. Cloth 1 00 
Comte de Gasparin, “ Luther.”’........... Michel Levy, Par‘s. 
in Cesvola, Gen. Louis Paima, “Cyprus.”.............. Harpers. 7 3 
Furniss, J. J.,°* Anonymous Hypvuth ~— ot Creation.’ 
Coas 


P. Somerby. 
Gibbon, Eoward, * Auto biography. Ong: 
Hall, Rev. Chus. H., D.D , * ¢ alt of the YP vusehoid.” 


0d & Houghton. | W 
Hall, Rev. Jobn, D.D., 


* You and Your C hileren. ” 
A. ei Randolph & Co. rN) 
“ Hanged by the Neck.’ J secdevedsesebosese --- Wm. C. Wilton. 
Haweis, Mrs. H. E.. The An af Beauty.” guveg=tecne tes Harpers, 
Hubbuck, Mrs. “ “Love and Du ts sees _Betersons. 1 00 
on sealer al Conf. Proceedings of Railroad Y. 2 ©, 
“x-Com. Y.M. t 2% 
se0sececegeqoees * etsy wb 


Lord Macaulay,“ Frederic the Great.” 
Miles, Rev. Heary A., * Birtn of Jesus.” 
Lock wood. Brooks & Co. 10 
* My Cook in Print.”’........ 02. ...seeee -F. Randolph &C.. 25 
“ One Summer.” Lilustrated oo bo csevccccnddensceowed Use rod. 2 00 
* Rubaivat of Omar Khayyam “p 1 
Rice, Rey. Edwin W.. Nonolur’ 's Hand-book Int: Le wagons. ” 
om. 8 
“ Schoolhouse and Pet h Architecture.” A- i Bickoo: 1&Co, 400 
Tayior, Wm. M., Life of Our Lord.’ 
A. D. F. Renée! h&Co, 1 
Walker, Wm. L., “ Rotation of the Earth.”.. . Green 
bes have also received current numbers of. the following pubii- 
cations 
‘Arthur’s Home Magazine, Annual of Phrenology, Appleton’s List 
of Publications, Agents’ Friend, American Observer, Contemporary 
Review, Eclectic, Golden Hours, Galaxy, lApoineott’s, Mise. nory 
Record, Macmil'an’s, Mag. of Am. History, Nineteenth Century. 
Nationa! Becoetory. . New ngia: der, Nature, Pacific Mchool ard 
Rome Journal, Pe >ple’s Pulpit, Peon Monthly, Popular Science 
Moothly, Semi- tty St. Nicholas, Universalist Kegister, Yan 
Nostrana’s © and Kogineering Magezine, Verm. ut Univer- 
sity Catalogue, Western Review. 
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From W. W. Wairney.—" Reverie,” for the plano, by Raphael 
Rillema, #06. “ Oh, give the old Leve back, my Darling,” by frank 
Howard, We. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Subscriptions are flowing in 
upon us so rapidly, and accom- 
panied with so many generous 
expressions of appreciation and 
good will, the publisher desires to 
acknowledge them here with 
thanks, It is impossible for him 
to reply to each cordial letter. 
The spirit is willing, but there is 
neither time nor strength for it. 

Subscribers are reminded that 
we do not send receipts for sub- 
scriptions unless the request is 
accompanied by a three cent 
stamp. It would entail a very 
large and unnecessary expense ; 
for the yellow address label on the 
paper of each subscriber is a suf- 
ficient receipt in law, If after 
your remittance it is not changed 
in two weeks, drop us a postal 
card, and we will investigate and 
reply. 

Our offer of WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY 
and BARNES’S CENTENNIAL HISTORY 
as premiums is attracting general attention. 

7e give WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED 
(price $12) and the CHRISTIAN UNION to 
one subscriber for three years, or for one 
year to three subscribers for $12, or to any 
one who will send us six new subscribers 
and $18, we will present a copy of the DIC- 
TIONARY. To a subscriber who will send 
in one new name at the same time with his 
own renewal and $6, we will send, postage 
prepaid, ABBOTT ON ACTS (Rev. Lyman 
Abbott), price $1.50; or, his renewal and 

Sour new names with $15, BARNES’S POP. 
ULAR HISTORY, or ONE HUNDRED 
YEARS OF AMERICAN INDEPEN- 
DENCE (A. S. Barnes & Co., New York)—a 
work of rare value—handsomely printed 
and bound, and profusely illustrated, 1 vol., 
royal 8vo, 664 pp., cloth, gilt sides, price $6. 
Any one may secure this work, and the 


paper for one year, by sending $6. 





In Congressman Williams’s first campaign 
in this state, one of his children accompanied 
him on an electioneering, tour. After Mr. 
Williams had made one of his finest speeches, 
the little one, before the meeting closed, 
rushed up to him and piped out, “ Papa, 
where do we show to-morrow night? Ain’t it 
fun ?”—{Milwaukee Sentinel. 





Herman Trost & Co. 


The stores of this old and long-established 
firm which has been doing business in this 
city since 1835, are a perfect museum of art 
and beauty in glass and china ware. They 
occupy from No. 48 to No. 54 Murray street, 
and this great space is filled to repletion by 
thousands upon thousands of articles, the 
enumeration of which would more than fill 
this paper. There are French China, dinner 
and tea sets in endless variety: crystal table 
and fancy glassware,Sevres royal Dresden, and 
imperial Berlin fine porcelain, Venetian glass 
articles, etc. In Majolica, Faiences, Palissy, 
and similar wares, there is an immense col- 
lection of vases, jugs, flower-holders and bas- 
kets, flagons, tankards, pilgrim bottles, etc., 
etc., exact reproductions of antique models. 
These novel and very artistic articles are par- 
ticularly appropriate as presents for orna- 
menting parlor, dining-room, or hall. They 
are also in daily receipt of all new designs 
from their houses in Paris and Limoges. This 
firm Shas an established reputation second to 
none in this city, and their business extends 
to every part of the land. 





Tue 8t. Louis “Journal” has a poem in 
which the poet makes “ piano’ rhyme with 
“guano.” It ison“ Autumn.” 





Holiday Presents. 

E. & H. T. Anthony & Co., 591 Broadway, N. 
Y., opposite Metropolitan, show a fine collec- 
tion of magic lanterns and stereopticons, 
stereoscopes and views, grapboscopes, chro- 
mos and frames, albums, photographs of 
celebrities, photographic transparencies, con- 
vex glass, photographic materials. Awarded 
first premium at Vienna and Philadelphia. 


Rev. Geo. Muller. 


There has been published and isfor sale at 
this office a pamphlet containing the two ad- 
dresses relative to the orphan houses on 
Ashley Down, Bristol, England, and the other 
objects of the Scriptural Knowledge Institu- 
tion for Home and Abroad, recently delivered 
by Rev. Geo. Miiller. 

It is not understood by many persons that 
Mr. Miiller came to America simply as an 
evangelist, as Mr. Moody went to England. 
Coming only for the purpose of preaching the 
Gospel, he has been quite averse to giving de- 
tailed accounts here of his European work, 
lest it should seem to be his desire to obtain 
pecuniary assistance. 

It was only after the most earnest solicita- 
tion that he consented to give in Plymouth 
Church the two addresses here published from 
a verbatim report, after having undergone 
his personal supervision. 

Mr. Miiller was reconciled to repeat this 
narrative in the hope that the account which 
it gives of God’s dealings with him would in- 
cite Christians, in all the affairs of life, to seek 
by prayer to obtain divine direction and 
help. 

This extremely interesting account of a 
most wonderful work may be had for fifteen 
cents per copy, or ten copies for one dollar, 
from the Christian Union office, by mail, 
postage prepaid. 


AT a party on West Hill the other night 
the Eastern war was under discussion, when a 
literary young lady who just dotes on Joaquin 
Miller, asked, ** Who are the Bashful Bazouks, 
anyhow?” She was promptly referred to the 
four very young men in high collars and 
Presbyterian whiskers, who were trying to sit 
on the one chair nearest the door.—[Burling- 
ton Hawkeye. 








Mr. J. Ottman, Confectioner. 


At Mr. Ottman’s ornamental confectionery, 
No. 449 Fulton street, can be found a very 
large and complete assortment of fruit and 
fancy cake. A larger assortment of the latter 
cannot be found elsewhere in Brooklyn. He 
provides, also, all the delicacies usually served 
on New Year's day by those receiving calls, 
including boned turkey, ehicken salad, 
pickled oysters, creams, ices, jellies, and every 
variety of articles of the finest materials. 
Mr. Ottman will have over a hundred differ- 
ent styles of ornamented fruit cake that can 
be seen at his store, so his customers can se- 
lect both in style and price to suit. It would 
be business economy to examine this stock 
before buying elsewhere. 





Oratorio Society of New York. 

A public rehearsal of the ‘‘ Messiah” will be 
given at Steinway Hall to-morrow at 2 by the 
Oratorio Society of New York, and a grand 
orchestra, the whole under the direction of 
Dr. Leopold Damrosch. The soloists are Miss 
Emma C. Thursby, Miss Anna Drasdil, Mr. 
George Simpson, Mr. Franz Remmertz. Tick- 
ets including reserved seats are $lonly. The 
performance of the “* Messiah” will take place 
on next Saturday (Dec. 29), at 8 p.m. The 
reputation of this society and its distinguished 
conductor is a sufficient assurance of a splen 
did performance. 





Miss E,. Dunne. 


It is a great comfort for a lady to have a 
dressmaker on whom she can depend and who 
will study her figure and complexion and be 
guided by them in the selection and making 
of a garment. Miss E. Dunne, of No. 155 
Pierrepont Street, who is a modiste advanced 
in her business, always takes those things into 
consideration before deciding on the style of 
garment to be made. Her prices are very 
reasonable, and her work is pronounced equal 
to that of any of the Paris modistes. 





Av CouRANT.—The Laird: “ Hallo, Sandy ! 
here’s a fine heap of newspapers! I suppose 
you know what's going on as well as any of 
us?” Sandy: “Na! na! Sir! A dinna ken a 
word that’s in them! There’s nae time for 
that the noo! A’m keepin’ them a’ for the 
winter.”’—({ Fun. 


Beautiful Goods, 

At the China and Japan depot of H.C. Parke, 
No. 186 Front street (Burling slip), there is a 
most beautiful display of Holiday Goods, in- 
cluding rich enamels,Zozan and Kioto bronzes, 
bamboo and lacqueer ware, decorated porce- 
lains, vases, téte-4-téte sets, table ware anda 
thousand other attractive objects in endless 
variety. A visit to this establishment is a day 
in Japan or China; and the assortment of 
novel goods gives a wide field for the selection 
of appropriate and beautiful presents. 





Retailing Candies at Wholesale 
Prices, 
Brummell is selling a 5® box of Fine Mixed 
Candies for $1.00, at 410 Grand St., 663 Broad- 
way, and 817 Broadway, near 12th St. Schools 
and Fairs supplied at wholesale prices. 


Why Suffer 

With your feet when you ean have comfort 
by wearing boots or shoes made on the Mc- 
Comber Patent Last? F. Edwards, 166 & 168 


Schenck’s Mandrake Pills 
Cure Sick Headache and all Disorders of the 
Liver, indicated by sallow skin, coated 
tongue, costiveness, drowsiness, and a gen- 
eral feeling of weariness and dassitude, show- 
ing that the liver isin a torpid or obstructed 
condition. 
In short, these Pills may be used with ad- 
vantage in all cases where a purgation or 
alterative medicine is required. 





“What is your chief consolation in life?’ 
asked a pastor of a young lady in his Bible 
class. The young lady blushed and hesitated, 
but on the the question being repeated, the 
ingenuous maiden said; “1 don’t like to tell 
you his name, but I have no objection to tell 
you where he lives.” 





Brooklyn Philharmonic. 


At the next Rehearsal, Friday, Dec. 28th, at 
3, there will be presented Brahms’s new Syin- 
phony in C Minor, Meyerbeer’s Overture to 
Struensee, and Liszt’s Music to Lenau’s Faust. 
Master Leopold Lichtenberg, the violinist, 
will probably be one of the soloists-at the 
next Concert. 





saratoga Springs in Winter. 

Drs. Strong’s Remedial Institute has Turk- 
ish, Russian, Hydropathic and Electro-ther- 
mal baths, equalizer, and many other facilities 
for treating nervous, lung, female and other 
diseases. Send for a circular. 





A Miss Joy was present at a party recently, 
and in the course of the evening some one 
used the quotation, “A thing of beauty is a 
joy forever,” when she exclaimed, “I’m glad 
I’m not a beauty, for I should not like to bea 
Joy forever.”’ 

It is Much Better to take proper care of 
a Cough or Cold from its incipiency, by using 
promptly Dr. Jayne's Expectorant, than to 
run any risk of developing a fatal Pulmonary 
Affection. This well-known curative is equal- 
ly effective in the primary stages of Consump- 
tion, Asthma and Bronchitis. 





There is no Hotel in Boston that offers 
finer accommodations at such reasonable 
rates as the old “ American.”’ It occupies a 
fine location, and on account of its eligible 
situation and most perfect ventilation it is 
one of the most desirable and decidedly the 
coolest Hotel in the city. 





AT a prayer meeting in a Providence church 
recently, Deacon —— arose and expressed 
himself as follows: “ My friends, with great 
sorrow and regret I have just learned of the 
decease of our beloved brother ——. Let us 
now sing ‘ Praise God from whom all blessings 
flow.’”’ 





Boston Leading Physicians say that 
houses built upon made ground, over marsh 
land, are unfit for human habitation. Send to 
T. New, 32 John Street, New York, for Sani- 
tary Cellar Circular. 





Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, begins its 
second session, January 3d. This favorite 
school for young women was never doing 
better work than now. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisemeut in 
the C n Union. 




















EEKSKILL (N.Y.) MILITARY ACAD- 
EMY. Opens Sept. 12. Send for Circular. 


CINCINNATI WESLEYAN FEMALE COL- 
E. Best advantages LY peeqnare. Science, 
ao, en dnd M 
REV. DAVID H. MOORE, D.D.; PREST. 








Madison University. 3, 4, 6,8, or 10 years’ course. 
Year 57 op’d Sept. 13. Ad. Dr. Spear, Hamilton, N.Y. 


G ser wics ACADEM A. with image 





Institute and Commercial cs 
#02. For both sexes. A SEA SID ‘School. ’ 
direct route from New York to Boston. Address 

Rev. F. D. BLAK ESLER, A.M., Principal, 
E. Greenwich R.1 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PRICE REDUCED. 


That Head of Mine, 


If you would know what it contains, read 
the ** Phrenological Journal.’”’ Terms, &2 
a year (reduced from $3), with a beautiful 
Phrenological Bust of Plaster of Paris, 
nearly life-size, as Premium to each Sub- 
scriber. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL 


Has been published for forty years, is widely and 
favorably known, occupying a place pecuilariy its 
own, devoted to the study of HUMAN NATURE 
in ail its phases, including Phrenology. Physiog- 
nomy, Ethnology. Physiology, ete., together with 
the “Science of Health,” and no expense will be 
spared to make it the best publication for general 
circulation, tending always to make men better 
physically, mentally and morally. The JOURNAL 
for 1878 will contain a series of carefully-prepared 
papers on Practical Phrenology, called 


‘“‘BRAIN AND MIND.’’ 


These will be amply illustrated, and, with the Pre- 
mium Bust, will furnish the reader with a clear 
exposition of the Science in its various depart- 
ments. Also, a special series of papers on 


“‘The Training of Children.” 


Besides the Portrait and Biographical #ketch De- 
epee. which will be fully supplied. and each 

©. will contain useful suggestions on Home and 
Sanitary Matters. 


A PREMIUM HEAD. 


To each subscriber we will send a Model Phren- 
ological Head, or Bust. showing the exact location 
of each of the Phrenological Organs—a very orna- 
mental! figure made in Plaster of Paris. 25 cents 
eXtra for boxing nd packing each Bust must be 
sent. Large size will be sent by express: or No. 2, 
smaller, by mail, postpaid. 


PRICE REDUCED. 


The price of the JoURNAL is reduced from $3 to 
#2a year. Single Nos. 20 cents. 

Agents Wanted. Send 10 cents for Specimen 
No.and Terms. Address, 


8S. R. WELLS & CO., Publishers, 
737 Broadway, New York. 


ARTHUR’S 


ILLUSTRATED 


Home Magazine! 
The Household Magazine of America! 


$2.25 a year. Three copies, $5.50. Six copies. § and 
one to club-getter, $11.00. Specimen No. } 


Butterick’s PATTERNS at reduced rates. 
T. S. ARTHUR & SON, Philadelphia. 


$2 Greatly Improved for 1878.8 


American S. S. Worker. 


CHAS. B. HOLMES, PUBLISHER, 
608 North 4th Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


An Evangelical, Undenominational Monthly, 
containing Expositions of the Internationa! Les- 
sons, Blackboard and Concert Exercises, Hints to 
Primary Teachers, and Practical Papers on every 
department of Sunday School Work. 

With 1878 it enters upon its ninth year and is used 
by fifteen different denominations and in every 
state in the Union. 

Price $1.20 perannum. Libera! club rates. 
Lesson Leaves in two grades—one for advanced 
and intermediate classes,and the other with an- 
swers in Scripture language for younger classes. 
Price one cent each ver month when lessthan fifty 
are taken; fifty and upwards X of a cent each. 

















“Itis imposible for me to do without the Work- 
er.”—J. W. B., Ohio. “I ¢ nsider it the best 8.8. 
ponthly published ; at least it bas no superiors and 
few, if any, equals. fy -G. W.B,, Iowa. * The superi- 
ority of your Lesson Leaves consists in plain, intel- 
ae. sensible questions, which the average teach- 
rasp.’’"—F. 8. P., Conn. “The Worker is 
better adapted to oe needs of teachers than any- 
thing we have yet see Ss. B. M., Kansas. * Il bave 
five monthly 8. 8. caaeee s of a similar characte or to 
—s but I much prefer co to ~~ of them.’ 
.R. F. M., Georgia. “ pose | have about 
all “the helps ‘that are pubiished, but I find yours 
the most helpful.’ Rey. M. K.. Mo. 
Send for ade ry 


Hall’s Journal of Health 


Aims to show how disease may be avoided with- 
out medicine. It is the olaest and best of all 
the health publications. 
Terms $1.50 a year, 4 $: ~4 son eight months. 
Sample Copy, 10 cents. 
E. H. GIBBS, a D. Editor: 

Bible ‘House, New y York. 











AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 


Supplies Principals for Public Schools, Acade- 
mies and Boarding Schools; Professors, Tutors 
and Governesses; gives intormation to Parents of 


good schools. 
uaien going abroad or to the country prompr- 


mAb to to Miss M. J. YOUNG, American and For- 
hers’ Agency, 23 Union Square (Broad- 
way side), New York. 


Teheran pices ern 
Messrs. HATHAWAY & POND, 


PROPRIETORS AND MANAGERS OF 

THE REDPATH LYCEUM BUREAU, 

Boston, MASS., 

have the honor to announce that they are preparea 
cations and make ents for 

all the and Musica: Combina. 

tions of the pel —y te for Rev. 


leary Ward Roceher. cone Mrs. Mary 
vermore, Mrs. Hel otter oot a. a,/ Whit 
Seceeer, oe il the great yspd bis now the Coun- 
y,and a un- 
try. "Send for Cireuiarand Terms to 
ATHAWAY & P< & POND, 
Bromfield St., Boston. 


ISTMAS IS COMING, and if you wish 
dane y Hae Sees. S with Ladies’, Misses’, 


Happ Gaiters and India 
ert for 











Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, makes to order and 





keeps ready made these goods in great variety. 


patronice Miller & Co., 849 Br way, 


IGHT At EVENING TIME; or Jew- 
els from Ged’s Word. _ In very large print, 
with = introduction by heodute L. Cuyler, 
D.D. A delightrul book for ola people. Large 
thin quarto. Extra cloth binding. $2.00. Jap- 
anese leather, $3.00. Steel Frontispiece, * The 


Star in the Kast. 
It contains “GATHERED TREASURES,” 


eh | Soe cues separately as a Scroll to hang 


“His Dear Lille Wie’ 


A SERIAL STORY 


By T.S. ARTHUR, 
voce" HOME. MAGAZINE. 


Send ten cents for number containing first paewters 


of this tender and touching story or a 
dear little chiid-wife. 


Price of Magazine $2.25a Year. Ciubs at redaced 
rates. Butterick’s Patterns in every number. 


T. Ss. ARTHUR & SON, Philadelphia. 
Cheapest Bookstore 


7E.e7 Carious Oia ea at a oeiG 








cent Books our price 





ng use: err d sppropriate gi for 
aul ie Banding. 


rice. 
Beekman 8t., opp. New Post Office, New York. 
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The Word of a Woman 


AND THE WAY SHE KEPT IT. 


A NEW SERIAL BY THAT CHARMING WRITER, 


VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


Send ten cents for specimen number of AR- 
THUR’S HOME MAGAZINE, containing 
first chapters of this beautiful story. 
Magazine, $2.25 a Year. Clubs at reduced rates. 
BUTTERICK’S NEWEST PATTERNS 


For Ladies’ and Children’s Dresses in every 
number. 


T. 8. ARTHUR & SON, Philadelphia. 
The Commercial Agency. 
McKILLOP & SPRAGUE CO. 


The Register for January, 1878, is now 
being prepared, and will be published 
as soon after the lst as possible. 


Ir wiLL contarn A full List of Na- 
tional and State Banks. 

Name and Address of every 
Private Banker. 

A Complete List of all the 
Manufacturing and Business 
Men in every Town and Vil- 
lage in the United States and 
British Provinces, with nu- 
merals giving credit and capi- 
tal in each case. 


The compilation is made from detailed reports. 
at the offices of the Agency, 109 and ||: Worth St. 

This Agency was the first to undertake the re- 
porting of the entire country, and its records are 
therefore the oldest in existence. This gives a decided 
advantage—which it maintains thr ugh numerous 
Associate and Branch Offices, by systematic use of 
intelligent traveling agents,and by the employ- 
ment of over 7,000 toca! resident correspondents. 

The REGISTER will be found a most valuable 
assistant to every Banking and Commercial House 
in the country. 

An efficient and economical COLLECTION 
AGENCY is co~ nected with the Institution. 

New YoOrK. Nov.. 1876. 








‘The Magazine of Magazines.” —Phila. Times. 


THE MOST EMINENT 
living authors. su HA 
Rt. Hon. W. a Gindstone. 
Prot. Max Maller, Prot. 
Tyndall. Dr. W. B. Car- 

peter. R.A.Prector, Prof. 





een Power Cobbe, the Dale 
regil rs. Mutoch. 
Woe, lack. Jean Inge- 
low. Miss Thackerav. Mrs. 
O‘iphant. Mrs. Br nenper. 
tieo. MacDonald, Matt 
Coen 4 W. W. Story. are 
ueniet, Auerbach. Ruas- 
kin. Carlyle. Tenny son, Browsing, and many 
others, are represented in the pages of 


Littell’s Living Age. 


1, 1878, THE LIVING AGE enters upon its 
1 Seth volume. During the year it will furnish to 
its readers the prvuductions of the foremost au- 
thors above-named and many others; embrac- 
ing the choicest Serial and Short stories by the 
Leading Foreign Novelists, and an amount 


Unapproached by any other Periodical 
in the world, of the most valuable Literary and 
Scientific matter of the day, from the pens of the 
leading Essayista, Scientists, Critics, Dis- 
coverers, and Editors, representing every de- 
partment of Knowledge and Progress 

THE gavine AGE is a Weekly Magazine giving 
more t 
THR EE. AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 
aouble-column octavo pages of reading matter 
yearly. It presents in an inexpensive form, cun- 
sidering ite amount of matter, with freshness, 
owing to its weekly issue. and with a satinae 
factory completeness attempted by no other 
pubiication, tne best Hssays, Reviews, Criticisms, 
Tales, Sketches of ‘Travel and Discovery, Poetry 
Scientific, Biographicai, Historical and’ Political 
Information, from the entire body of Foreign 
Periodical Literature, and from the pens of the 


ABLEST LIVING WRITERS. 


“In it we find the best productions of the best 
writers upon all subjects ready to our hand,”’— 
Philadeiphia Inquirer. 

“ The choicest literature of the day.””—New York 
Tribune. 

“A pure and perpetual reservoir and fountain 
of entertainment and instruction.”—Hon. Robert 
C. Winthrop. 

; hy toe periodical in America.”’—Theo. L. OCuy- 
er 

“ And the cheapest. A montnly that comes every 
week.”’— The Advance, Chica 

“ It affords the best, the c eapest and most con- 
venient means of keeping abreast with the pr 
rese of a -in all its phases.”—Philadelphi 











“ With it atone areater may fairly keep up witr 
all that is important in the hterature, rw re & pe 
ities, and science of the day.’’—The Methodist, Ne 


"ork. 

“it is indispensable to every one who desires a 
thorough compendium of ail that is admirable and 
potewortby in the literary world.’ — Boston Post. 

“ Ought to find a place in every American home.” 

—New York Times, 

NEW SERIAL. 

The publication of a new Serial Story by Wil- 
liam Biack wil! be begun in January. 

THE LIVING AGE is published WEEKLY at $8 a 
year. free of postage. Now is the time to subscribe, 
begmning with the New Year. 


Club Prices for the best Home & Foreign Literature. 


* Possessed of THE LIVING AGE and one or 
other of - vivacious American monthiies, a sab- 
seriber will find himself in command of the whole 
sifuation.”’—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 

For $10. THe LIVING AGE and either one of the 
American #4.00 Monthlies (or Har, ers Weekly or 
Bazar) will be sent fora year, both postpaid: or, 
for $9.50, THe LIVING AGE and the St. Nicholas, or 
Appleton’s Journal 


i@ EXTRA OFFER FOR 1878. m2) 


To a)! new subscribers bg 1878, will be sent gratis 
the last seven numbers of 1877, containing the — 
instal/ments of a new seriai story, ** Erica.’’ 
best work of one of the best and brightest suthors 
oft Germany,—transiated for THt LIVING AGE; 
alsoa me story by the charming English writer, 
Miss Thackeray, and the usual large amount of 
other a matter. 


Address LITTELL & GAY. Beosten. 
Home GUEST. best fami! trial 





y pa 
three months, with chromos ad Bony Pe Point 
eod world renowned Palisades, Hudson River, for 
& Co., Boston, Mass. 


only Weents. J. LATHAM 


Holiday Music Books! 


The World of 33 
¢ World of Song, zr 
i\Fse 
Magnificent Bound Volume of Songs of|-- an. 
the most popular and musical character. tig 
=25 
The Sunshine of Song, 2-7 
Magnificent bound volume of the most OSes 
recent and or songs. (In press and|>2 8 
nearty ready.) \PEs 

i" 

Cems of the Dance, ze 
Splené4id Bound Volume of the most brill- 3 = 
iant Piano Music, by strauss and others. oo 3 

|\?oa 
Che Cluster of Eems, = 
Splendid Bound Volume of the fines | me 
piano pieces of Medium Difficuity. Gn 3 
press and nearly ready.) ) Se 





| 
| 


"Send for 5 CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS. $4 per $100. 


WINTER SINCING BOOKS! 


Two first 
THE SALUTATION. (#1. % or $12 dos. | etees Church 














0m . saan Music Books 
NCORE. (75 cts., or 02.) 
JOHNSON’s CHORUS CHOTR LN pioneer Ss 
STRUCTION BOOK. ($1. 2 oF $12. dos.) } +p po ealasb 
PERKINS’ SINGING SCHOOL. ne 
(75 cts., or $6.75 doz.) OKs. 


Any book mailed post-free for retail p price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. Ditson & Coe., J. E. Ditson & Co.. 

843 Broadway, 922 Chestnut St., 

New York. Phila. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


SONGS 
CHILD ic. 


A most charming collection of fifteen delightful 
littie songs of a cheerfu’, happy ebeai character, The 
music by Or. J. L. Tucker and . Walter. 
Octavo, tinted paper. price 50 cents. 


ARLOR 
OPERA 


Breaking the Spell,| - | Offenbach. 





Crimson Scarf, | =| Lezouix. 
Chilperic, | <| Herve. 
Rose of Auvergne, |%| Offenbach. 
Box and Cox, \¢| Sullivan. 
Contrabandista, ‘~' Sullivan. 


With full directions for representation. 
Every one of them good, and entirely free from 
objectionable qualities. 


RUBINSTEIN’S SONCS. 


50 beautiful songs by Anton Rubinstein in one 
vol. Octavo, paper. $1.00. Beautifully bound in 
cloth, gilt edges, $2.00. 
WM. A. POND & CO., 
M7 BROADWAY, 
39 UNION SQUARE 
2 EAST TH oTREer. 
NEW YORK. 


Merry Music Merry Christmas. 


What more oapregrinte, ft fora musical friena 

than one or more © olden ~eries” of music 

books. EKach of the following volumes contains 

224 pee On, elegant music, worth in sheet form 
t 5 


GOLDEN CHORD. ) ,22sa"z1anexs 
GOLDEN CIRCLE itt. Ben'ere 
rely Mag BR SIS 


Galops, ge > ae — Fantasias, P.pular 
Airs, Duetts, etc. 


SONG TREASURES } tr romes,of 
choice v :ca) music, 
SONG DIAMUNDS ( consisting of Sones, 
Ballads, ete.. by the 
ters in Burope and Americs. Prce ot 
a oft ine ~~ +4 volumes, bound in boards, $2.50; 
in cloth, $3.00; in full gilt (an elegant gift edition), 
$4.00. Mailed owrecelnt of price. Cataluguegiving 
contents of each sent fre 

Wm. A. Pond & Co., New York, Eastern Agents. 


EIGHT NEW CHRISTMAS CAROLS 
Together with 40 pager of new music and inter- 
esting reading matter are contained in 

BRAINARD’S MUSICAL WORLD 


for December. HOLIDAY NUMBER! Fuilof choice 
music. Sold by Newsdeaiers or mailed un receipt 
of 15 cents. Only $1.50 per year with premium. 
“end lic. for Sample copy. 


-|$. Brainard’s Sons. Publishers, Cleveland, 0. 
TWO ADDRESSES 


BY 
REV. GEORGE MULLER, 


Delivered in P!ymouth Church, giving an account 
of hie great work, 


The Orphan Honors on Ashley Down, Bris- 
+ Engiaud, 
erected and supported by voluntary contributions. 
Price 15 cents, or ten copies for $1. 


he Trete sup vine through the American News 
Oonsuay New 


Address BORATIO | Cc. King. Pubitsber, 
277 Park Place. Sew Vurk. 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, 

Offer BIBLES, ALL SIZE8, ALBUMS, JUVENILES, 

ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, STANDARDS, IMMENSE AS- 

SORTMENT for the HoLIDAYs. OUR THEOLOGI- 

CAL STOCK is unsurpassed in varmety and price. 


VISON. BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO.., 
138 and 140 Grand ®t,, N. ¥., Educational 
Publishers and Proprietors of the Spencerian 
Steel Pens. Send for catalogues and circular 
HARPER'S M Bazine. HARPER’S WEEKLY 
coe ee es ti a Ad bythe Publis yy 
r, Postage rs. 
— ry inthe Un ited 1 States or Canada on recat 
AARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER’S BAZAR, two one address, for one year, 


10; or —— ix an 8. Postage id the 
HARPER'S Ca TALOauR wil, be 




















BAMPoA Ss ia om ree tn Cen Square, N.Y. 





The Lesson in Story. 

PANSTS SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 
OOK. For Boys and Girls. 

Part a For the First and Second Quarters of 

1878. Price l0cts. Now ready. Pleace send orders 

early. Pubtishers, 


D. LOTHROP & CO., BOSTON. 
2 New Poems _ 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 


By REV.8S. M. HAGEMAN. Qne entitied Stlence, 
the other Greenwood and Other Porms. Plain Bind- 
ing, $1.00; tull Gilt, Niustrated. $2.00 each. Also the 
bestedition of Shakespeare published. Price, $5 
and $10. American Newsr the Publisher. 


D. Ss. HOLMES, Brooklyn. 


The Toledo Blade. 


NASBY’S PAPER. 
BEFORE YOU Sinerinper send 


for a copy of THE TOLEDO BLADE. the 
largest c Zapectand — News and Family Paper 
in the country. Bight larze pages, sixty four col- 
umns weekly, fillea wien The est in all depart- 
ments of literature, charming Stories and 
Sketches, Poetry, Wit snd Humor, The Nasby 
frotters. & bright spicy and prac tical Househutd 

epartment, and all the otheradmirable features 
which for many years have made THE BLADE 
such @ general favorite at over the United states 

TERMS, POSTAGE PAILD,—Single copy per 
year, $2.00; five copies, $!,75 each ; ten cupies, $1.06 
each, and an extra cc py wy - every club of ten. 
Specimeo copjes tree. Send for one er more. 
Address THE BLADE, Toledo. Ohio. 


AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANGE. 


Private and public Librartes can exchange du- 
Dlicates, and books no longer wanted, for any 
books wanted. 

Book buyers are offered the greatest induce- 
ments to be found any where in the United States. 

Immense catxlogues are given in ihe Book Ex- 
change Monthly, 50 cents a year. 

Books loaned to all parts of the United States. 
Better accommodations for general readers, even 
in small towns. than affurded by the large libraries 
of the great cities. Rates us low as three cents a 
woe -Sepeier new books five to fifteen cents a 
week. 











Vld books wanted—any new books supplied. 
AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANGE, 
P.O. Box 4540. 55 Beekman St., N.Y. 


ACMILLAN & CO.’S 
eneral Catalogue of books in al! depart- 
ments of literature sent tree by mail for six 


cents 
22 BOND ®T.. New York. 


New Catalogues free 
3 by mail ty application. 
PRICES REDUCED. 
CASSELL, PETTER, & GAL PIN, 
AO Broadway. New York. 


WHAT IS YOUR NAME ? 


WE WILL PRINT IT on 100 of the finest quality 
Bristol Cards, and send free by mail for 4 cents; 
or with address for 0 cents. These are FIRST 
CLAss VISITING CARDS, elegantly printed on 
superior Bristo! Stock. and ace not to be confound- 
ed witb the common, trasby things so generally 
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Dlymouth gulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 











THE BACKGROUND OF MYSTERY.* 


“Having made known unto us the mystery of his will, 
according to his good pleasure which he hath purposed in 
himself: that in the dispensation of the fullness of times he 
might gather together in one all things in Christ, both which 
are in heaven, and which are on earth; even in him,’"— 
Ep#. t., 9, 10. 

NE great difficulty in understanding Paul's im- 

passioned writings lies in the fact that when his 
nature kindled it moved so high into the very neigh- 
porhood of the spiritual and the invisible that in his 
own mind figures were obscure, and could not but be. 
It was one of the evidences of elevation. It brought 
him nearer to the preaching of Christ than any other 
apostle except John. It is difficult to interpret, be- 
cause there are so few of us who ever rise into that 
region so as to be familiar-with its phenomena. 

In this passage Paul speaks of mystery ; but what the 
mystery was to which he referred is only very dimly 
hinted at in the tenth verse—namely, the purpose of 
God, in the future, ‘‘To gather in one all things in 
Christ.” You will observe how extremely vague the 
statement is, There are no limitations’; no definitions, no 
specializations, no ideals, except a faint flash of foresee- 
ing that the time was coming in which this distracted 
and dislocated world was to come into a perfect harmony 
in Jesus Christ. How that time should come, or what it 
should mean, be does not undertake to say, This mys- 
tery he speaks of not only here, but in many other places, 

Now, mystery means hidden things ; and it therefore 
means unknown things. Technically, as interpreted, 
for instance, by the primitive Greeks, it sigoifies a cer- 
tain form of association with things purp sely bidden 
from the great crowd outside, though the initiated were 
permitted to know them ; but to us generally, in our 
usage, mystery means things unknown. 

Not that we are necessarily incapable of comprehend- 
ing elements that belong to the great unknown ; but we 
have not yet traveled far enough to comprebend them. 
Whether we fail to comprehend them because we 
are not sufficiently advanced, or because they are be- 
yond the reach of finite intelligence, makes no differ- 
ence. The background of all theology, as treating of 
the nature of God and of the divine moral government, 
is mystery. The abyss that lies back of human knowl- 
edge is simply infinite—an abyss of mystery. 

And yet, this is tbe region not only where men’s fancy 
has been the most discursive, but where men have been 
the most despotic. About things in regard to which we 
have definite knowledge men are careless ; but when 
they bave gone into a realm that is infinitely remote 
from their positive knowledge, and where the rarest in- 
tellects are mere explorers in the night, as it were, 
there they have made faith in abstract ductrines to be 
the most cogent, determinative of moral character, and 
the condition of religious organization. On the nature 
of God, the methods of divine moral government, the 
great destinies of the future—subjects about which 
men know the least, the slightest aberration is counted 
damnatory. In one period of the world it was punished 
with physical pains and penalties ; in our time it is 
punished only with moral pains and penalties—the 
transgressors being marked in order that they may be 
disesteemed by the faithful. 

Men learn, and must learn, of God, of the divine 
government, and of the future, through their own ex- 
perience. There is a species of anthropomorphism 
which is the indispensable door or avenue to knowledge 
on these subjects. It implies that men’s essential facul- 
ties are, not in scope or perfectness but in quality, the 
same as the divine attributes. If you deny this you 
deny all possibie knowledge of the invisible realm. 
They do deny it who embrace materialism 1n its various 
forms. They say that Godis unknowable. But if God 
is unknowable, then to all praciical intents he does not 
exist. That view is practical Atheism. Not to poetic 
natures ; but we are not all poetic natures. A poetic 
nature, though he may not know about God, may have 
a consciousness of the great ‘‘ over-soul ;” but most 
folks are not poets. 

And as to loving a God that is inconceivable, unthinka- 
ble, unknowable—it is preposterous. A morning glory 
wants something that is solid to run upon. It wants 
to twine; but it wil] not twine on a shadow. It 
must have something that is substantial to twine on. 
Human-nature, too, must bave something substantial to 
twine on. And if you proclaim an immanent divinity, 
a kind of soul of the world, that has reason, though not 
anything that we understand by reason, that has justice, 
ihougb not anything that we understand by justice, and 
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that has goodness, though not anything that we under- 
stand by goodness, what a confusion you throw mea 
into! If when I say, ‘‘I love the truth,” there is no 
correspondence between my sense of truth and truth as 
it exists in God, then the term “‘ truth” is perpetually 
blinding and enslaving me. 

What if men should employ terms of description in this 
way? Suppose we should say to a child, ‘‘ I am going 
to take you to your grandfather’s, and you are going to 
see a most magnificent horse, only that it is not like any 
horse that you ever saw. It has no eyes, no ears, no 
mouth, no legs, no mane, no tail, and no skin and 
bones; but it isa horse. And a saddle will be put on 
him; but it is not a leather saddie, and it has no stir- 
rups, and its framework is not like that of avy saddle 
that you ever saw; but it isa saddle!” What sort of a 
horse would that be that had neither legs, nor eyes, nor 
mouth, nor ears, nor mane, nor tail? avd what sort of a 
saddle would that be that had no stirrups, that was not 
made of leather, and that differed in its framework 
from all other saddles? It would simply be cheating 
the child to tell him of such a horse and such a saddle. 

And to say that justice in the divine nature does not 
answer to our conception of justice, and that truth in 
its quality and essential nature is one thing in God and 
another thing in men, is to falsify the whole sphere of 
human nature. It is true that the wisdom of God, 
in so far as purity and extent are concerned, is 
very different from our wisdom, just as the experience 
of a wise father is vastly greater 
operations of his little child: nevertheless, the little boy 
of four years old, on his father’s Knee, has the same 
quality of thinking that the father has, although in the 
father it has grown and ripened to a degree tbat the 
child cannot comprebend. Notwithstanding the differ- 
ence which exists as to development, there is identity 
of substantial radical quality. 

Therefore, in order that men may have a conception 
of a personal God it must be assumed that their essen- 
tial moral faculties and intellectual structure constitute 
a just foundation for a comparison with the ideas 
which they form of God. Our conception of what 
is true may not be so large as the whole truth, and 
not as fine as the highest truth, but it differs from 
conception of truth in its fullest and most perfect 
form only .as the taper differs from the sun. The dif- 
ference is not in quality, but in degree or extent, 
No man would hold a candle out of the window and 
say that it was sunrise; nevertheless, the fire in the 
candle and the fire in the sun are the same in their es- 
sential nature, though they are not the same in magni- 
tude, nor the same in power of heat or illumination. 

The same is true in regard to the divine nature, the 
foundation, and tbe only foundation, for understanding 
which lies in a species of regulated anthropomorphism— 
the teaching of God in map, or human life, which is the 
signification of the term. But this, of course, is sub- 
ject, as I have already intimated, to the perpetual cor- 
rection which lies in the thought that while we have 
elementary] faculties and feelings which defime for us 
the divine nature, those same feelings and faculties ex- 
ist in God in such rarity, in such scope, in such com- 
binations, and they act after methods that so transcend 
their action when limited to an organization of the flesh, 
that there is always a vast background of mystery be- 
yond them. We know, as it were, the alphabet of the 
divine nature; but the library, the literature, the learno- 
ing of the divine nature we do not know. That lies 
back of all oar possible thought when we are thinking 
toward God. We strike the elemental forms of the 
nature of God, and gain some definite conception 
of what is mercy, of what is gentleness, of what 
is love. When we have gained this conception we 
have only gained so large a conception as is pos- 
sible to the limited operation of those elements ‘in 
human conditions; but God is free from such con- 
ditions; he stands above them and beyond them; 
and in him those qualities take on forms so large and so 
intense that, after all, the background of every one of 
our thoughts in respect to the nature of God and the 
divine moral government is simply untraceable by hr 
man imagination or thought. The mystery of which 
the Bible so often speaks—the mystery of holiness; the 
mystery of the mercy of God, through which he is 
going to include all Gentiles as well as Jews in his 
Church; the mystery which is spoken of in the text, of 
‘* gathering together in one all things in Christ "—all 
things in the heaven above, on the ¢arth beneath, under 
the earth, and throughout the uviverse—this mystery 
coheres with that philosophical principle which I have 
stated to you. 

Consider, for a moment, what there is in the 
teachings of the Word of God which transcends 
human experience. Spirit-life must be incomprehen- 
sibly different from life in the body; and yet you 
will take notice that whenever spirit-life is interpreted 
to us by spiritual teachers it is done by bringing 
back to us human forms, human thought and human 
action. The whole literature and lore of spiritualism, 
in our day, is a confession that men cannot understand 
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spirit. It frees man from bodily conditions, and throws 
him into a higher sphere by imagination; but then he 
is just the same that he was, only be seems to be made 
up of cloud instead of good honest flesh and bones; and 
he thinks, and hears, and feels, and talks, and walks, 
just as he did before. 

Swedenborg has a whole world in which men are 
divided into classes, tribes, groups, in the other spheres, 
and all goes on there as it does here, except that they 
have a sort of effluent bodies—bodies that you can see 
through, as it were. Diaphanous, translucent creatures, 
they are, with material bodies of a little finer form 
than those which they inhabited on earth, though sub- 
stantially the same. So nearly identical are they with 
their former selves that their very mistakes and errors 
have come withthem. Now and then Swedenborg hits 
the truth exactly. He relates that in one of his visions 
he saw, in heaven, or rather in the other life, a man 
who had been dead twenty years, and did not yet know 
it! It goes far to confirm my faith in Swedenborg; for I 
see such men among us inour day. They are dead, and 
have been for years, and do not know it, though every- 
body else knows it! According to Swedenburg the 
other life is a reproduction of this life with merely a 
little poetic fringe about it. 

A man never understands anything of which some- 
thing has not beenin him. Of everything tbat we can 
comprehend there is the germ, the possibility, the po- 
tential cause, in ourselves; and beyond that we cannot go 
this state of being. You can think of a spirit as you 
can think of a dream, or as you think of a cloud which 
is rarefied and made so tenuous that it just appears, 
so that a little light comes from it to the physical 
eye; but the moment you think of a thing which 
is so tenuous that you cannot see it, it is gone; 
rather, you cannot think of such a thing. The mo- 
ment that, in your conception of existence, you come 
to thatewhich your senses cannot interpret, that mo- 
ment it vanishes from your sight, and eludes you. 
The whole philosophy and art of spiritualizing con- 
sists in selecting such forms of matter as are the least 
opaque and cumbersome, and that have the most of 
levity, of lightness, and of conspicuity in them; but 
they are all radicated in matter; they all come from 
matter, and go back to it; and to conceive of absolute, 
pure spiritual existence, even in saint or angel or diviz- 
ity, transcends the power of avy human intellect. 

The conditions of spiritual life are relative to those 
of time by reason of the limitations of matter. Divis- 
ions of time were invented to express the succession of 
events, Abstractly, time has no existence. It only exists 
as we can measure it by seconds, and minutes, and 
bours, and days, and months, and years. Time is 
marked by interspaces between positive occurences. It 
is nothing but interspaces which separate events or 
phenomena, Men live under the operations of time 
because they live in the realm of matter, where things 
are measured by intervals between fact and fact. Time 
is calculated according to the motion of the moon 
around the earth, according to the motion of the earth 
around the sun, and according to the motion of the sun 
around, I know not what—the center of some other 
great system (for the sun is as busy as the earth). To 
us time is real, because we are in the realm of matter; 
but if we were in the spirit-life it would not necessarily 
follow that we would be cognizant of time. We do 
not know that there is in the otber world avy such 
time, regulated with interspaces, as that which exists 
among us here on earth. To God a thousand years are 
as one day, and one day is as a thousand years. 

According to the very terms by which spirit 
is defined, it is something antithetical to matter. 
Men that are in a sta'e of limitation by reason of 
the flesh, and that are under the dominion of ideas 
caused by the mutations of matter, are limited by ne- 
cessities that presumptively do not exist in the other 
life. So when we come to judge of things which be- 
long to the upper realm by our lower and crude meas- 
ures; when we bring to the infinite superivrities of the 
other life measures that belong only to the elements of 
time, to the transient and to the visible, we do that 
which is not warranted by the existing condition of 
things. The point of view on <be part of men and the 
point of view onthe part of God, as revealed in the 
truth of Scripture, are such that we are liable to fall into 
contioual mistakes. If yousuppose that when God, who 
knows all things in their infinite relations and not in 
their limited time relations, who sees the end from the 
beginning, who lives in a largeness of which we have 
no conception, who is in a sphere removed infinitely 


| further from us than we are from the beetle that bur- 


rows under the leaves, or that comes out at night from 
under the bark—if you suppose that when He attempts to 
teach men, who are shut up-to matter, enclosed in the 
flesh, he will address them from his standpoint, you have 
no-true conception of the divine procedure. His stand- 
poiot of truth is one, and ours is another; and we must 
judge by that which is taught us in our circumscribed 
sphere, in the realm of our limited knowledge, while he 
judges by his boundless knowledge in a sphere which is 
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no less in extent than the universe itself. Though it 
may be be compatible for us to have the begioniogs of 
an understanding of the divine nature, it is impossible 
for us to have such a conception of it as God himself 
has. The difference between a pure spirit in the spir- 
itual realm and a soul in the body, surrounded by im- 
mutable physical laws, is one which leads to endless 
mistakes, unless we are willing to accept rudimentary, 
alphabetic ideas with humility. And yet, it is on these 
very points that men insist on the perfection of their 
knowledge, with the most ferocious confidence. 

If you undertake to deny the Trinity—in which I be- 
lieve; if you undertake to deny the Father, the Son 
and the Holy Ghost, three persons in one Godhead, 
what an uproar you make in the church! Men 
say, ‘‘If you do not believe in that fundamental doc- 
trine, you must go out, and go out at once!” As if any 
human being, whether St. Augustine, Jonathan Ed- 
wards, or the farthest-reaching mind that ever lived, 
when he came to a measurement of the Divine Being, 
was competent to understand anything about it! 

You may eay, ‘‘ How do you believe it, then?” I 
believe it in this way: I find it easier to accept the state- 
ment or theory of the New Testament, that there is an 
invisible, a mystericus union of three persons in one 
Godhead, than to adopt any other view. But if you 
ask me a step beyond that I cannot answer you. When 
| strain my thought to look into this subject, I can see 
analogies which point toward Trinity in unity. I see 
that being begins at unity, and goes on, by multiplication 
both of organs and functions, until there is an animal 
system that is more or less complex; that when you 
rise to human beings there is not simply one faculty, 
and there are not merely single faculties, but there are 
groups of faculties superinduced one over another; 
that there are animal passions, and social affections, 
and moral sentiments, and over them all imagination 
and reason; and as the last of these stages is a vast reach 
from the beginning, so I can conceive that the same ten- 
dency may go on beyond this world, units and groups 
being combined to form personalities, and they in time 
combined in One Being. I can understand that this mode 
of devel pment has not exhausted itself in men, and 
that it may go forward into the other life, and that there 
may be not only groups of faculties, but groups of per- 
sonalities. The thing is distinctly ‘‘ thinkable,” accord- 
ing to the German phrase. Therefore I am not turned 
back from believing in the Trinity on account of the 
impossibility of my comprehending it. When you ask 
me as to the quo modo, the method, of the Trinity, I am 
obliged to confess that I do not understand it. But 
should this be a barto my going into the church? 
A certain phase of orthodoxy says, ‘‘ You must 
subscribe to the Trinity, or not come into the 
chureh.” What is the law on which it proceeds, and 
by which it judges a man? Is ic simplicity? Is it 
transparency? Is it lovableness? Is it that on which 
the fifth chapter of Matthew is founded? No. Men 
go into the most unfathomable realms of human 
thought, take the most difficult of all conceiva- 
ble speculations, and make them the condition of 
church membership; and if a man believes in them he 
may be in the church, but if he does no{ believe in 
them he shall not be in the church. 

Take, again, the element of Time. When God speaks 
of the duration of his own nature, are we to suppose that 
our limited notions of time are fit instruments for the 
interpretation of it? Is it to be presumed that a man 
understands exactly what time means in beavea because 
he uaderstands what time means on earth? Is it to be 
taken for granted that he knows what the measurements 
are in the spiritual realm because he knows what they 
are in this material world? And yet how positively men 
claim to understand the facts of the E:ernal and the 
Infisite! 

But there is no accounting for the fully of men when 
they have undertaken to regulate otber men’s con- 
sciences and belief. When a man thinks that he isa 
celestial houad set on the track of heresy, with his nose 
for a conscience, and scents his prey afar off, and 
starts off with tail up and ears set, farewell sense, fare- 
well honor, farewell humanity, farewell everything! 

This exceeding difference which exists between the 
truth as it is seen from the spirit side, or the side of 
perfection, and as it is seen from the buman side, that is 
relative and imperfect, throws light on many dark 
problems of life and thought. 

First. Oue of the corroborative testimonies of the di- 
vinity of Christ is afforded by a consideration of this dif_ 
ference. The teaching of Christ, especially as it is 
represented in John (not exclusively, for there are traces 
of the same thing 1m all the Evangelists but in John it is 
more marked than any wbere else), is mystical, as itis said. 
It is mystical, at any rate, in the sense that it is a teach- 
ing which brings into view both the elements that be- 
long to the upper sphere and those that belong to the 
lower sphere. It is the teaching of one who has the 
knowledge that is of the heavenly sphere, but who is 
engaged in the conditions of men onearth. He finds 
difficulty in expressing his thoughts in human language, 





and still more difficulty in making it palpable to those 
to whom he speaks. 

Therefore, you find in the teaching of Christ para- 
doxes and forms of statement that, so far as exact truth 
is concerned, are extravagances which go beyond the 
point of our thought and experience. Especially you 
will find in his teaching fictions; for it is a truth that, in 
the lower sphere of humana life, not unfrequently falsity 
addressed to the imagination is more true than truth itself. 
The evolution of trath ia the human family on earth 
has been through fictions. Frequently, to state the 
truth exactly is to lie, and to state it without a particle 
of coherence to real facts is to tell the truth. 

For instance, you want to produce in your child’s 
mind a conception of justice, and you make animals 
talk. You say ‘‘ there was a lion—one of those good lions, 
my dear; and he was walking one day in the woods; 
and what did he see? He saw a poor little innocent 
lamb by a stream; and there was a wolf—a bad wolf— 
and the wolf was saying to the little lamb, ‘ What are 
you drinking out of this stream for?’ and the little Jamb 
said ‘I did not know as I was doing any harm.’ ‘ Yes,’ 
said the wolf, ‘ you did know that you were doing harm, 
too, and I will tear you all to pieces.’ And the lion 
walked up and said to the wolf, ‘Stop! you shall not 
hurt that lamb; he has rights as well as you; and the 
lamb was saved.” 

Tous you show the child how a just monarch protects 
innecence on the one side from craft and vivlence on 
the other. Yet there was never a lion that did so, and 
bever a wolf that stopped to argue with a lamb before 
eating it up. He addresses his victims not with his 
tongue but with his teeth. But that fiction con- 
veys to the child’s mind a vivid conception, such as 
you could never give him by any abstract statement, 
of equity between man and man, between the strong 
and the weak, between the high and the low. 

And Christ employed that mode of teaching. He 
taught by fiction. His parables are pictures addressed to 
the imagination; and they produce in the minds of men 
more correct impressions of the truth than any mere 
statements of fact could produce. There is a constant 
play in Christ’s teaching, between light and dark, be- 
tween knowing and not knowing, between the infinite 
and the limited. ° 

Now, if Christ was only a great man, we should not 
expect that to be the mode of the working of his 
mind. Weshould not expect that there would be this 
play in his teaching. You do not see it in the writings 
of Goethe or of Shakespeare except when they are 
describing it in others as the fruit and product of in- 
spiration. Ifthe Lord Jesus Christ had squared and 
jvinted everything by rule and law it might have been 
said, There is one who works like a man in the limita- 
tions of the earthly sphere. But he does not; he acts 
as one who is subject to limitation, and recognizes it; 
he has mystery above him, and speaks truths that are 
out of our reach; he gives evidence in his appearance, 
in his conversation and in his discourses, of being 
one who is familiar with the upper, spiritual and in- 
visible sphere, and who is attempting, by his life and 
teaching, to interpret it in the lower, physical and visible 
sphere. So there is in the life of Christ a manifestation 
of divinity; a double consciousness ; a sense of things 
in this world, and a sense of things infinitely beyond 
this world, with thoughts and feelings playing back and 
forth between heaven and earth, like a shuttle in a 
loom carrying a golden thread, the upper part of the 
fabric being invisible, and only the lower part, where 
it touches him, being visible. 

Second, This difference between the spiritual and the 
earthly point of view affords a partial solution of and 
relief from many of those questions which trouble men, 
apd which have troubled me exceedingly. 

Do you think because I preach so positively that I 
have no doubts? Oh! what nights I have gone through! 
What uncertainties! What jeopardies! I understand 
what Paul meant when he said, ‘‘If in this life only 
we have hope we are of all men the most miserable.” 
My head has reeled. And yet I am put here of God 
not to blench. Wherever men think there I am bound 
to thiak. Wherever men forge weapons to destroy the 
faith of man in Ged and virtue I am bound to know 
of what material those weapons are made, and whether 
they have celestial or infernal temper. 

To part with many cherished associations of youth ; 
to see the truth as the blind man saw men, ‘‘as trees 
walking;” to perceive a thing to be true and not to 
know, if you teach it, what will become of the mor- 
ality of the generation ; to feel the responsibility that 
lies on a man who loves his kind and his God—this is a 
preparation which perhaps no man would covet, but it 
is a preparation which few who are going to teach the 
way of God to men can avoid. 

The law of the universe is suffering, There is no 
mother who does not suffer for her child. There is no 
child that has a goud send-off in this world with- 
out being made to suffer. No man can accomplish 
that which benefits the ages and not suffer. Discov- 
erers do not reap the fruit of what they discover. Re- 





formers ate pelted and beaten. Men who think in 
advance of their time are persecuted. Men who would 
lead the flock must fight the wolf. 

It is not an easy thing, then, for a man to preach the 
gospel in regard to uncertainties. There is great joy in 
preaching, to be sure; but it has its difficulties. It is a hard 
matter to take out rotten timbers and replace them with 
sound ones, and not stop the onward course of the ship. 
One is often sorely perplexed as to what be ought to 
preach and what he ought not to preach. Some men 
make easy work of it by saying, ‘‘ Whatever is in you 
to-day give it out to-day, and what is in you to-morrow 
give out to-morrow, and let Providence take care of the 
result. It is as if a doctor should say to a mother, 
‘Let the children take medicines just as it bappens. 
If the first thing they get hold of is quinine let them 
take that; or if it is corrosive sublimate let them take 
tbat, and you will find out whether it is good for them or 
not, and so will they.”” What sort of advice would 
that be ? 

There are a great many slumbering ministers who do 
not bave any trouble; but their people are full of trouble. 
There come to laymen questions which they cannot 
solve, and they are like persons groping in dark pas- 
sages. For the most part they go with their mouths 
shut. If now and then one ventures to c me to his 
minister he is told, ‘‘ You are straying ito by and for- 
bidden, paths. Let such matters slone and attend to 
your duties.” That is all very well, provided one can 
do it. If a man has no wings he can; but if a man has 
wings he will fly. Yeu cannot make an eagle run 
round and round a barnyard like a hen. Men who 
have minds of their own will think; and when they 
think is there to be nobody to interpret their thoughts 
to them? 

Do you say that this is unsettling? So it is; but ex- 
perience unsettles more than teaching does. Life 
beating on human nature unsettles men. Oftentimes 
the foundations are undermined and the tower falls 
before it is known that the mischief is being wrought. 
Do you say that it leaves all religious truth nebulous, 
mystical, uncertain, dependent on feelimg, and mood, 
and mental and spiritual temperament and develop- 
ment? In the sphere of the eternities religious truth is 
nebulous and mystical; is bas a deep background cf 
mystery ; but it is not soin the sphere of time and 
earth. 

The New Testament Scriptures are indefinite when 
they are teaching of things invisible and ineffable ; but 
yet when they teach of things visible and tangible, of 
things within the bounds of time, they are not indefi: ite. 
Take the nersonal duties of men, Collect all the teacb- 
ings of the New Testament on the subject of personal 
morality, and you will find that there is not a link miss- 
ing ; every stone of the arch is there ; the structure is 
perfect. The duties of patience, of forbearance, of 
honor, of justice, of truth between man and man; the 
duty of submitting one to another ; the duty of the 
strong to put themselves under the weak, that the weak 
may rely on them ; the duties of philanthropical benev- 
olence ; the whole round of duties such as these are as 
clear in the word of God as the angles of a crystal. 
There is not, after two thousand years of study and ex- 
perience, a book of ethics that can for one moment 
equal the New Testament in the lucidity with which it 
teaches social duties. ‘ 

Now compare the teachings of the New Testament 
of things in the spiritual realm with its teacbings of 
things in the physical realm, and see how different 
they are. They differ from each other as much as 
clouds differ from corn, or wheat, or granite rocks, or 
stone walls. The teaching of the Bible in regard to 
civic duties is perfectly clear and understandable. The 
coherence of its ethics on the subject of personal duties 
is perfect, is without a flaw. But, on the otber band, 
the presentation in the Scriptures of the spirituality of 
the Christian faith is like the cope of heaven above the 
solid earth, which is real, but which is separated from 
us by vast spaces and is removed far beyond any power 
of comprebension which is given to mortals in this 
lower sphere. The ove we are to understand. We are 
to recognize the background of mystery in tbe other. 

Third. Consider more in detail a single phase of re- 
ligious doubt and difficulty in the light of this essential 
difference between the spiritual and the earthly sides. 

It seems to many men very strange that the world was 
created as it was. To many men it seems very strange 
that the human race were created on a scale so vast, 
and with eo little provision for their development. It 
is said in tbe catechism that our first parents were 
created righteous; that they fell from their original 
state, and that their posterity fell with them. Science 
teaches us that the human race sprang, I will not say 
how far back, but certainly as far back as tue savage 
condition. This is the modern testimony of science, 
and it is not contradicted by the catechism. So far the 
catechism and science agree. 

Now, that the race should be put in this we rid 
at so low a point would not be strange, any more than 
it is strange that a man cuts a little twigfoff from 
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rose-bush, and puts it in a thumb-pot one inch across, 
and sets it on a table in a propagating house, with 
bottom heat, if the moral problem were the same as 
the physical one—where there is the instrumentality for 
germinating the twig, where there is a gardener to take 
care of it, to shift it, to develop it, to give it room and 
opportunity for growth and maturity. But that has not 
been the history of the human race. Mankind are 
thrown abroad on this continent in myriads, and we 
know that not only their happiness but their morality 
largely depends on their knowledge of how to use their 
bodies, and how to control the natural Jaws that sur- 
round them; but on these subjects not a word nor a 
syllable is told them. It is said that there is a revela- 
tion from Ged; but we should expect, if God has made 
a revelation to the nascent race, that he would have 
told them how they are made, what connection there is 
between their faculties, and what relation they sustain 
to the world outside of them; but they went on propa- 
gating one thousand years, two thousand years, three 
thousand years, without receiving any such informa 
tion. The sweep of the populations that have swarmed 
on the globe is simply incorceivable. Not all the waves 
of the ocean that have beaten on its shores during all 
the centuries of time contained drops enough to equal 
the number of human beings that have come into this 
world, and gone through life throbbing, striving, blun- 
dering, and died, and passed out of sight. So many have 
there been that all the sands of the seashore, all the 
stars of heaven and all the figures of arithmetic would 
not be enough to measure the preface, even, of the book 
of the history of the creation of the race. And during 
three-fourths of its his'ory the race was without an 
altar, or a church, or an authorized priest, a revelati n, 
or anytbing but the light of nature. 

If, now, you tell me that this great mass of men, be- 
cause they had not the knowledge of God, went to 
heaven, I say that the inroad of such a vast amount of 
mud swept into beaven would be destructive of its 
purity; and I cannot accept that view. If, on the other 
hand, you say that they went to hell, then you make an 
infidel of me; for I doswear, by the Lord Jesus Christ, 
by his groans, by his tears, and by the wounds 
in his hands and in his side, that I will never 
let go of the truth that the nature of God 
is to suffer for others rather than to make them 
suffer. If I lose everything else, I will stand on 
the sovereign idea that God so loved the world tbat be 
gave his own Son to die for it rather than it should die. 
Tell me that back of Christ there is a God who for 
unnumbered centuries bas gone on creating men and 
sweeping them like dead flies—vay, like living ones— 
into hell, is to ask me to worship a being as much 
worse than the conception of any medieval devil as can 
be imagined; but I will not worship the devil, though 
he should come dressed in royal robes, and sit on the 
throne of Jebovah. I will not worship cruelty. I will 
worsbip Love—that sacrifices itself for the good of those 
that err, ard tbat is as patient with them as a mother 
is with a sick child. With every power of my being 
will I worship a God of love such as that. 

But has not God justice also? And is he not of purer 
eyes than to behold iniquity? Yes. And the distinc. 
tions between right and wrung are as eternal as God bim- 
self. The relation between sin a: d retribution belo» gs 
not to the mere temporal condition of things ; it inheres 
in the divine constitution, and is for all eternity. The 
prospect for any man who goes out of this life resolute 
in sin may well make him tremble for himself, and may 
well make us tremble for bim. But it is not truae—tbe 
Scripture does not teach it, and the whole sense of 
human justice revolts at it—that for the myriads who 
have been swept out of this life without the light and 
knowledge of the divine love there is reserved an eter- 
nity of suffering. In that mystery of the divine will and 
work of which the apostle speaks, in the far-: ff dispen- 
sation of the fullness of times, there is some other solu- 
tion than this nightmare of a medieval theology. 

‘Well, then,” it is asked, ‘bow do you get rid of 
the difficulty that there is ‘this population on the 
globe, and that they bave been living in such a 
deplorable state so long?’ How is it that a world 
so full of suffering shi uld be continued under the 
administration of a parental God of infinite wis- 
dm and infinite power, who could, if he would, 
change it all? The history of the evolution of the hu- 
man race upon the earth, as described by the apostle, 
bas been, ‘‘ The whole creation groaneth and travaileth 
in pain until now.” When the acute moral and benevo- 
lent sympathies of the sou! are laid bare to the vast pro- 
portions of the race, and to the rain of sorrows that 
pour down like a tropical deluge, and to the gulf 
streams of misery that flow through time; when one 
considers, not what is the condition of things about 
him in Christian families, but what is the condition of 
the human race; when one does that by the human race 
which Christ did—joins himself to it, and comes into 
sympathy with its whole throbbing and grcaning life 
then the question of reconciliation with the Divine love 








is one that must be answered. Either God does not 
exist, or he has not the power, as Mill says he has not, 
to do what he pleases, or else Infinite benevolence 
has a wider, larger, grander scope than we are ac- 
customed to imagine. If we look at the phenomenon 
of suffering from the earthly point of view, and with 
the limitation cf our faculties, a'd from our limited 
knowledge «f m ral uses avd ways, darkness and doubt 
are not only extremely natural, but inevitable. But 
if it is true that all this vast multitude of buman creat- 
ures are in the garden of the Lord, and that they are 
being treated according to their various coaditions, and 
that they are to have some chances besides those which 
they have on earth, that they are to go up through 
other schools than those of time, then the whoie aspect 
of the case is changed. That which makes the dealing 
to which the race are subjected so bard to bear is not 
that some men are ignorant (we are all ignorant), or that 
they are limited (we are all limited), but that they are 
seemingly neglected, and are denied such opportur ities 
as weevjoy. It is this that makes the phe.omenon of 
the world such as to stagger strong men, and make im- 
possible, to many, faith in the loving, self-sacriticing na- 
ture of God. Take away the doctrine of the finality of 
things at death, conceive a final end to be accomplished 
by all this misery in the universe, and that it will be so 
transcendent that when you come to see the outcome of 
it all the foregoing suffering will be seen to have been 
insignificant, not worthy to be compared with the eternal 
weight of glory produced by it, and the trouble ceases. 

Once, when a boy, I stood on Mount Pleasant, at 
Awherst, and saw a summer thunder-storm enter tbe 
valley of the Connecticut from the nurth. Before it all 
was bright; centerwise it was black as midnight, and I 
could see fiery streaks of lightning striking down through 
it; but bebind it agaio—for I could see the rear—it 
was bright. In front of me was that mighty storm 
hurtling through the sky; and b: fore it I saw the sun- 
light, and behind it I saw the sunlight; but to those that 
were under the center of it there was no brightness be- 
fore or bebind it. They saw the thunder-gust, and felt 
the pelting rain, and were enveloped in darkness, aod 
heard the rush of mighty wirds; but I, that stood afar 
off, could see that God was watering the earth, and 
washing the leaves, and preparing the birds for a pew 
outc »me of juoilee, and giving to men refreshment and 
health. So I conceive that our human life here, with 
i's sorrows and tears, as compared with the eterni‘y tbat 
we are going into, is no more than the breath of a sum- 
mer thunder-storm; aod if God sees that our experience 
in this world is to work out an exceeding great reward 
in the world to come, there is no mystery in it—to Him. 

Then next will come the question, Why were there 
such long delays on the part of God io making known 
the way of salvati n to the world? And h re may be 
pr pounded, with great fitness and power, the inquiry, 
What do you mean by delay? 

The chila is fevered, and hardly knowing what it 
does it says, ‘‘ Mother, give me some water;” and 
the mother nses to get the water; and it says, ‘‘ Quick ! 
quick!” and tbinks she delays, though she does not; and 
this thougbt in the mind of the child is relative to the 
soreness of its nerves. And even when the mother does 
delay, it is because she thinks delay is best for tbe child 
I: seems hard to the child, but the mother kuows it is 
wise, 

Now, what is time to men is not time to God. As we 
bave but threescore and ten or fuurscore uf years to 
live, and as we bave much to do, and as what we ac- 
c mplish must be crowded into those years, we are ina 
hurry; but God dwells in eternity, he has time enough, 
he never needs to hurry; and that which, because we 
are in physical cooditions, seems to us delay is not de- 
lay to the Divine mind. In the vast scheme according 
ty which he works, a million years, or teu million years, 
do nut seem long to bim; nor wil] tuey seem long to us 
when we are on the other side. Tae trouble witb us is 
tbat we are bringiog time-measurés and flesh-measures 
to bear on themes to which only spirit-measures are 
adapted. But the great background of mystery c mes 
in fur our consolation; and it matters potif the rsce 
bave tien here twesty or thirty thousaud years, prv- 
vided they are going forward on a system which will in 
the end bring all things in heaven ard on earth into o-e 
in Corist Jesus, This th ught takes out of human life 
that bitter element which carries voison througo it 
from end toend. The sense of divine universal justice, 
confidence in God, the feeling wnich enables oue to 
say, ‘‘ Wait, Lord, as long as thou wilt: if a tuou- 
sand years in thy sight are but as yesterday when it is 
past, and as a watch in the mght, then let a thousand 
years measure the periods of human ascendency; only, 
in the far future, when the world that has groaned a.d 
trava'led in pain so long shall have forgotten the cries 
of sorrow anq sighing, and learned the notes of gladness 
aud joy, and at lest the ransomed of the Lord shal! bavi 
returoed and come to Zion with songs of everlasting joy 
upon their heads, then let every sentient creature, yp 
heaven, on earih and uader the earth, jorn the shini g 
crowd, ard lift up his voice, and help to s vell the tri- 
umphant chorus that shall fill the wficite space of 
heaven” — that confidence takes away, with me, the nvys- 


tery of the sluw and loug delayed operatioss of this 
mortal life. 


A child at the foot of a mountain and the father at 


the top cannot see alike. The child is embosomed in 











shrubs and trees, and is enveloped in darkness ; and the 
sun comes up in the valley where he is long after it 
strikes the mountain-top ; and it passes from the child’s 
sight far earlier than it does from the father’s ; ard the 
view of the surrounding country which the child gets 
down there is net to interpret that which the father gets up 
there. Sovur conception of finite love is not to interpret 
God’s conception of infinite love. Why, what is love ? 
What do we know about it? With us it appears as 
self-love; and with us at best it is restricted and im- 
perfect. It is most beautiful, to be sure; yet it is un- 
crowned. But what is the love of the Infinite? What 
is love to a heart that can take in ages and the race? 
What is that love which is unfathomable. and which 
includes infinite tenderness and infinite compsssion? 

Said Christ, as he bent to wash the disciples’ feet, 
‘‘What I do thou knowest not now, but thou shalt 
k ow hereafter.” When he stoops and lifts out of the 
cradle my beloved child, and disappears from the door, 
I hear the whisper in the bush of the air, ‘‘ What I am 
doing you know not now, but you shall know hereafter.” 
When his hand separates between husband and wife, 
and ove stands like Niobe in utter woe, from overhead 
comes down a voice saying, ‘‘ What I do you know not 
now, but you shall know hereafter.” 

We are told, ‘‘ All things work togevher for good to 
them that love God ;” and, ‘‘ No affliction for the 
present seemeth to be joyous, but grievous ; neverthe- 
less, afterward it yieldeth the peaceable fruit of right- 
eousness unto them that are exercised thereby.” 
These assurances take away tbe mystery of life. The 
inystery of the life to come cures the mystery of this 
life. The unknowable and inexplicable there sends ex- 
planation and definition back here. And we can say 
with the apostle, ‘‘ We walk by faith, not by sight.” 
We live not by sense, nor by sensueus reasov. We are 
children of the Ine ffable ine Invisible. And Christ 
says to us, ‘‘In my Father’s house are many mansions 
(apartments) ; I go to prepare a place for you ; aod if 
I go and prepare a place for you, I will come again, 
aud receive you unto myself ; that where I am, there ye 
may be alse.” Ard thea there is that other love token : 
‘‘ Having loved his own, he loved them unto the etd.” 

Even so, Lord Jesus of love, we are patient, we are 
contented with weariness. and we count all things bless- 
ing which sball bring us finally to thy presence and to 
the joy of the heavenly land. 
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THE ADVANTAGES OF THE SILVER POLICY. 
Editor of Christian Union : . 

You say that ‘if any one can indicate in a paragraph any 
definite advantage that will accrue to any one from an 
act making 92 cents of silver legal tender for one dollar, 
we shall be glad to publish his showing.” 

First.—It will help the man who is in debt: and he has a 
moral right to pay at 92 cents, or less if he can; for these 
debts were made when gold was ten, twenty, thirty per 
cent. premium. 

Second.—It will help every subscriber to the Christian 
Union: for the price is the same as it was when gold was 
ata premium of twelve to fifteen per cent., consequently 
it takes fifteen per cent. out of my pocket and puts it into 
yours. Possibly this may account for the press so univer- 
Sally advocating resumption and opposing remonetizing 
silver. 

Third.—The people are well aware that resumption and 
demonetizing silver is playing into the hands of men who 
have their means in money, the salaried men, and the 
press, at the expense of.the debtor class. 8. 8. 

lith December, 1877. 

You are mistaken as to the price of the Christian 
Union. It bas been reduced from $3.20 to $3.00, and 
the subscription is payable in silver without any change 
in the laws, for the present law makes silver legal ten- 
der for any sums under five dollars. You may send on 
all the silver you can get together. We will not refuse 
to.take it at par. 


PROTESTANT ALARMISTS. 

“ Protestant alarmists in our own country. They are only 
twenty-five years behind the age in their alarms.’’—Christian 
Union, Dec. 5, first page. 

I don’t quite understand this. Are you not alarmed, or 
do you think other people are late in their anxiety? I 
may not be able to take ‘‘ broad views;” but I have seen 
so many things, so many facts and indications in my 
day, that I am almost persuaded we are to have troublous 
times. Of course, the Lord will ordain or permit what- 
ever seemeth good in His sight; but I can’t help wishing 
people would awake in time, and ward off these evils, if 
they can. I like the Boston letter about ministers and 
churches, in Dec. 12; and I think the Steinau jewelry 
“for one dollar’ is immoral. 

(1) We are not in the least alarmed. The ouly danger 
to be app: ehended is to our school system, and that is not 
really threatened so much by the ecclesiastical power of 
Rome as it is by the lack of a char comprehension of 
the duty of the State toward itself, and its children, on 
"he part of the friends of the common sch ol system. 
(2) If the Steioau jewelry pretecded to be solid gold, 
we should agree that it would be immoral. But it does 
not; there is no false pretense, It is just what it pre- 
tends to be—imitation; and we have no reasun to doubt 
is worth the dollar that is charged for it. And we see 
nothing immoral in the poor man’s beautifying himself 
with orc aments that he can afford, or in selling them 
to him, or in telling him where be can get them. 
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From Monday, December 17, to Satur- 
day, December 22. 
Financial Quotations—Gold.— 
Monday. Wednesday Saturday, 
. Dec. 19. Dec. 22. 
Gold (higbest) ..... be | secoeee we co ccee =A 
Legai Tenders.,...¥7.22 ...ceces We2biccceeee 9.22, 








Government Bonds.— 





(These figures indi the highest inal rates.) 
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fh . sovesee 10616 


seeeeee 






4ise. 1891.0... ..... 
4s. registered ,1907.. 
48, smali coupon... 
Currency sixes, ... .... 





















Bids 
Alabama 5s. 42 N.Y. 66. C.L. 1878... — 
ao 5s. ’86. 4135 N.Y. 66. G.R. 1887... — 
do 8s 4\k¢ N.Y. 6, G.C, 1887... — 
do 46. 41% N.Y. 6e. G.L. 1883... — 
do 8s, A. -- N.1. 68, G.L.. 1891... 116 
do se, "92 2 N.Y. 48, G.L. 1892. . 116 
do 8s, '93.. 20 N.Y. 66, G.L. 1883... Li6 
Ark. Ss, tunded..... 24 N.Y. 58.G.L. 876.. — 
do 7s, L.R&Ft8. 5 N.C, 66,O.Jan.&Ju 18 
do 78. M. & L. 5 N.C. 68 A.&U..... = 
a0 78. L.R.P.B.aN. 5 N.C. 66.N.C.R..J.4J. 70 
dois,M.O.&R8... 5 N.C.N.C.R.. A.&O.. 70 
dois, Ark.U.R... 5 N.C.,coup..off.J.43) 5 
Connecticut ts.... 110 N.C. doom. A.&O W 
FA. W....206 or vecee % una, "60..... — 
a0 78. new vonds. 108% 10 H.... 8 
a0 7s ind’sed.... 108}¢ N.C.N.bds..4.4J,.. 7 
do 7s goid oonds 10845 N.C. N.B. A.40.... 7 
Indiana 58..... — N.C..8.T., classi... 25 
Ii}. coup. ta, "77 _ ao do 2... 2% 
Lil. 68. coup. °79 N 40 do 4... — 
I. War loan 102 Ohio 6s, ’81. — 
— , ie, my 
06 Bhode isiand 6e.... 108 
56 uth Carolina ts.. 90 
a 30 
56 wo 
Bs] #0 
56 40 
56 40 
8 6 
oO 7s, § 82 38% 
Mich. te. 78-79 .... 102% 38 
do 66, 1883........ 105 38 
do 7. 'W.......... 110 30 
Missouri fe, 82-83... 103 . 0 
an ta. 6... 106 . # 
ao 48. 87 ..... 10634 67 
do 6s, 88 ..... 10 —_ 
L’g pds.due’s9 rv 107 40 
Funding b. ’%4-5.... 10K 5 
Asvium or U.d. ’92.. 107 a 
- & St.J. due 86... — = 
7 es eee _ ei 
N.¥. 68. C.L. 1877... — 
Foreigu’ Exchange.— 


0 dave. 3 days. 
London prime bankers 4.825¢@4.8234 4.55% 4.86 


Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending December 22, 1877. 


Hutter.—Receipts for the week were 19,888 
packages. Exports, 1,261 packages. The market 
continues firm for fine late made stock, and we 
hear of purchases of finest long dairies in the cen- 
tral and southern tiers at 25c. there, while good, 
sound, decent state butter is neglected both in 
country and city market. Forced sales of such 
could not now be made without cutting under in 
price,and this dealers being unwilling to do the 
market hangs fire. The close proximity of the 
holidays is credited with the present dullness, 
which may probably continue through into Janu- 
ary. There were some sales of state dairies 
at 20@22@23¢,, but at the moment %@25c., unless 
for exceptionally choice dairies. is unattainable, 
West India packers are buying at 10@12c., and there 
is a large amount of common western butter 
offered at about these prices. 

We quote: Fine fresh creamery, 33@35c., 
fine fall private dairy, 28@30c.; fair to good 
fall butter, 4@26c.; entire dairies fine South and 
middle tier crop, 2@27c.; entire dairies, fair to 
good, middie tier crop, 20@23c.; entire dairies 
Northern Welsh, fine, 25@26c.; entire dairies North- 
ern Welsh, fair to good, 20@22c.; Western States, 
private dairies, 0@23c.; Western mill butter, 13@ 
lfc.: common butter, 10@13c, 

Cheese—Receipts for the week were 28,924 
boxes, Exports, 17,986 boxes. There is no change 
either in price or situation. Fancy Septembers or 
Octobers are quickiy sold at 13c., and the last run 
of 12 and 24 hour milk cheese from creameries 
where made first class goes at 10c. Also fine West- 
era stock is sought for, and any good smvoth 
stocky cheese is in request at l0@llc. We quote: 
Fine September and October make 124@l3c.; early 
made, 10 @ 1c.; fair to good, October make, 11K@ 
12¢c. ; skimmed or off flavor, 6 @ 10c. 

Egas.—Choice fresh marks are quick sale at 25@ 
26c. Limed are dull, only well known brands eell- 
ing to advantage. Fresh eggs, state or western. 
24@26c.; limed eggs, 6@ 18c. 

Poultry and Game.—The market for poultry 
is generally higher, and cold, snapping weather 
would probabty further improve it. We quote: 
turkeys, per lb.. 2@léc.; ducks, 11@1%c.; chickens, 
S@lle.; geese, 7@l0c.; venison, short saddles, 8@ 
10c.; partridges, per pair, 30@40; grouse, 0@T5c. 

Beans.—Medium are more plenty and a shade 
lower. Medium, per bush., 62 Ibs., $1.80@§2; mar- 
rows, per bush., $2@§2.25. 

Dried Apples are siow and dull. Prime sliced, 
6%@7%c.; prime quarters, 6@7c.; common stock, 
4@5e. 

Green Apples.—Choice varieties, $4@$4.50; 
seconds, $3@$5.50. 

Beeswax.—Pure wax, 5@2%e. 

















FOR SALE, 


Safe and Desirable Investment 


Securities. 
Defaulted Munictpal Bonds Bought, or informa- 
tion given. 


THOS, P. ELLIS, 14 Pine St. 





HE HOLDERS OF ALL CLASSES OF 
BONDS of the Lamoille Valley, Montpelier 
and St. Johnsbury & Essex County R. R. Co., form- 
ing the Vermont Division of the! Portiand & 
Odgensburg R. R.. are invited to send their names 
and address, with the amount and class of bonds 
in which they are interested, to LOUIS FITZ- 
GERALD, 12% Broadway, New York, that full in- 
formation as to the condition of this road and of 
the several classes of securities may be sent 
them. 


10 PER CENT. NET. 





Kansas, Missouri and lowa Improved 

Farm ty yo ~ Coupon Bonds guar- 

anteed. e guarantee, as an assurance. 

that we loan not to exceed one-third of 

the actual value. In Over six years’ business 

never lost a dollar; never delayed a day on inter- 

est or principal; no investor through us ever did 

or ever will get an acre of land. Send for particu- 

and references. J. B. WAt dine & 

CO.. LAWRENCE, KAN., or HENRY DICKINSON, 
Manager, 443 Broadway. New York. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company. 
120 Broadway, cor. Cedar St. 





Capital Paid in Cash............ $500,000 @0 
Reserves tor all Liabilities, 

including Reinsurance........ 633,489 45 
Net Surplus................-c0c0e . 509,393 14 


Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1877.. $1,642,882 59 
B. 8S. WALCOTT, President. 
1. REMSEN LANE. Secretarv. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company. 


New YORK, January 2th, 1877. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following State- 
ment of its affeirs on the 3lst December, 1876. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
from Ist January, 1876, to 3ist Decem- 





DOP, BIB. cree dacccctoccccccvccs socgccesees $4,929,197 66 
Premiums on Policies not marked of 
BE JORGRET, BBTG. 2. ccccrccccccccccccccces 2,172,260 07 


Total amount of Marine Premiums.... $7,101,457 73 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
isks; nor upon disconnected 
th Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked Off from ist Janu- 
ary, 1876, to ist December, 1876........ $5,061,095 12 
Losses d during the same —— 
panagenmearedesé sc eeeee + $1,966,193 49 


miums and Ex- 
penses...... «++. $1,088,410 35 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks.. . $11,068,700 00 
s secured by Stocks,and other- 


1,779. 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages. 267,000 00 
interest, and sundry notes and claims 

due the Company, estimated at. ..... 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivabie.. 
Cash in Bank .... ....... eccccee 






Total Amount of Assets... - $15,694,867 31 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1873 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, 
er their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Sixth of February next, from which date 
all interest thereon will cease. The certificates to 
be produced at the time of payment, and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued for gold pre- 
miums, the seaman of interest and redemption 
will be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is Jeclared on the 
net earned premiums ~f the Company. for the 
year ending 3ist December, 1876, for which certifi- 
cates will issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Third of April next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Seeretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


FRANCIS SKIDDY 
ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
AD@LPH LEWOYNE, 
; 8 Rost. B. MINTURN, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
GEORGE W. LANE, 
DAVID LAN 


gE, 
GOKDON W. BURNHAM, JAMES G. De FOREST, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, ¥F 


J. D. JONES 
CHARLES DENNIS, 


w A 
WILLiaM E. DopGe, HORACE GRAY, 
ROYAL PHELPS. EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
THOMAS F. YouNGs, JOHN ELLIOTT, 
C. A. HAND, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
Joun D. o WILLIAM H. 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, PErEk V. KING. 
CHARLES P,. BURDSTIT, 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE 24 Vice-Pres’t. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice Pres’t. 


David W. Lewis & Co. 
“BUTTER ON COMMISSION.” 


SALES QUICK AND PROMPT, AND MONEY 
AS SOON AS SOLD. 


We specially solicit consignments of your Fall- 
make Butter. Address letters and mark packages: 
DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 
NEW YORK. 

















WATERS’ “FAVORITE” ORGAN. 


The“ FAVORITE’ 
is a new Organ, which 
has been manufac- 
tured with the view 
of offering to our 
customers the very 
best Lows Priced 
Organ in the world. 
While we have armed 
at keeping the cost 
of the instrument at 
the lowest possible 
point, we have not 
lost sight®of those 
essential requisites 
which always distin- 
guish the better class 
of Organs, and we 
uphesitatingly com- 
mend the “ FAVOR- 
ITE” to the atten- 
tion of those who 
desire a reliable in- 
strument ut a very 
moderate price. By 
perfect voicing of the 
reeds the tone is ren- 
dered both sweet and 
smooth, and ean be 
varied from the soft- 
est notes of the Dul- 
ciana to the power- 
ful volume of the full 
Organ. The case ts 
unique in design, and 
combines the beauty 
of simplicity with the 
elegance of perfect 
finish and thorough 
workmanship. 


These Organs have all the Modern Improvements. 


They are Rich in Tone, Perfect in Finish, and Durable in Construction. 


WATERS’ PIANOS, 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT, are the Best Made; the Tone, Touch, Workmanship and 
Durability Unsurpassed. Warranted to give Entire Satisfaction. Prices Extremeiy Low for cash. 


THE WACNER PIANOS, 
SQUARE AND UPRIGHT, are the Best Low-priced Pianos in the World, warranted to give en- 
tire satisfaction. Monthly Installments received running from one to two years. 
The Trade supplied on the most liberal terms. AGENTS WANTED. 

A Liberal Discount to Teachers, Ministers, Churches, Schools, Lodges. &c. 
HORACE WATERS & SONS, 
Manufacturers and Dealers in Pianos and Organs, 

Warerooms: 40 East 14th St., West of Broadway, New York. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES. Mention the Christian Union. 


FINE FURS. MM. MAHLER, FINE FURS. 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER, 
Offers during the next 30 days to the public a large and elegant assortment of 


FINE FANCY FURS, 








in which he is not excelled by any one, and presents extraordinary inducements to purchasers, 
viz. : 
Ladlee’ Seal WUtES --. 0.2.02 cece ccc cece cece ceeee csv eccceneeseoeeeees .. -- $8.00. 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Seal Caps..........-..-.--- --.--s-scseeeese eres 26850. 
Misses’ Chinchilla Sets.........--....---------+e0+++- from 6.00 to 10.00. 
Misses’ Royal Ermine Sets......-.......-.---:...5-.e eee e center eee eens 7.00. 


Fur Trimmings, astoundingly reasonable in price. 

Real Chinchilla Trimming, $2 to $3 per yard. 

SEAL SACQUES and SIL CIRCULARS (scamiless), in great variety and at 
exceedingly low prices.’ 

SEAL SACQUES lengthened and remodeled at prices which challenge competition. 


No. 1157 BROADWAY, near 27th Street, New York. 


FURS. 


KF. BOOSS & BRO. 


ESTABLISHED (853. 


THE ONLY FUR HOUSE in this City whe received at the Centennial Exhibition THE 
HIGHEST AWARD AND DIPLOMA for 


SEAL SACQUES, FANCY FURS, ROBES, &c. 


OUR PRICES T?""S SEASON ARE 


25 PER CENT. LOWER THAN LAST YEAR’S. 
449 BROADWAY AND 26 MERCER STREET, NEW YORK. 


Just the thing for the Baby! 
The Combined WALKING, ROCKING, 
RECLINING, and Crib BABY-CHAIR,. 


One of the most useful articles of Furniture 
ever invented. A splendid Huliday present. 
Special terms now offered to purchasers. For i!- 
lustrated Cireular and Price List. address 

ERIE CHAIR OO., ERI£, PA. 


Work for Everybody with a Money Equivalent! 


$4,000 IS THE SUM TOTAL. 































On the first day of March, 1878, we will give away Four Thousand Dollars to the forty-one 
persons sending us the largest number of subscribers to our ** HOME AND FARM’? newspaper, 
after the following order (Clubs to be made up and sent in between this date and March 1, 1878) : 

For the largest Club, with money for each name ~- - - ~ - $1,000 00 
For the 20 next largest Clubs, with money for each name, $100 to each, making 2,000 00 
For the 20 next largest Clubs, with money for each name, $50 to each, making 1,000 00 


WOTAL- - -- - = + + + 64,00000 


“* HOME AND FARM” is an 8-page paper, containing forty-eight columns of choice matter sutted to 
the taste of the general reacer, elegantly printed on fine white paper. published semi-monthly at the 
very low price of 50 cents a year. Every person who gets up a club and tails t. draw either one of the 


above FORTY-ONE PREMIUMS, wil! be entitled to 10 per cent of all moneys rent as a comm 
sion, which amount will be returned to them on demand after the prizes have been awarded. (luo- 
raisers are not confined to any one p. st-office, county, or state, but have unbounded*latitude. Names 
with the money can be sent at any time, both of which will be duly credite® on a private bo k kept for 
the purpose, which book will not be open to the inspection of any one until after the award of premi 
ums has been made. March lith we wil! publish the names of all entitied to premiums and amounts 
of same, together with the number of subscribers sent by each. Club-bianks and sample copies sent 
free on application. Address 


BF. AVERY & SONS, 


“ Home and Farm,” LOUISVILLE, Ky. 


























































































































































THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XVL. No, 96. 
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Science and Art. 








AMHERST COLLEGE is said to possess in its art gallery 
the finest single collection of plaster casts that can be found 
in New England. This collection has recently been very 
greatly increased in value by the addition of the original 
casts of the Crawford bronze doors in the Capitol at Wash- 
ington. Some years before the rebellion the Government 
engaged the late Mr. Crawford, the sculptor, who was 
then abroad, to make for them the design for these doors. 
His d@sign was accepted, and just at the time of the break- 
ing out of the rebellion the Government gave the contract 
for casting the model in bronze to a bronze-working firm 
in Munich, Germany, but the threatened rebellion fright- 
ened the firm so that they refused to fulfill the contract 
unless the government placed in some German bank a 
deposit sufficient to cover the expense of the casting. This 
the government was unwilling to do, and the work came 
to a standstill because it was thought that no firm in 
America was capable of casting such delicate work in 
bronze, and the arrangements for making it abroad could 
not be carried out. Shortly after the war, however, 
Messrs. Ames, of the Chicopee Foundry, Massachusetts, de- 
termined to try casting the doors, and the models were 
sent to this country from Munich. They came in a badly 
damaged condition, owing, it is thought, to intentionally 
poor packing. The casting was nevertheless accomplished, 
and so delicately and finely that it is considered to be the 
most magnificent work of the kind in the world. No casts 
in plaster were taken before the doors were placed in 
position, and the single original model was packed away, 
to be eventually placed in a collection of plaster casts of 
their work which the Messrs. Ames were at that time 
planning. This collection has never been made, and Am- 
herst College has two or three times tried to obtain the 
original casts for their Art Gallery. But the expense of 
repairing the models and of putting them up was greater 
than the college could well afford. A Springfield gentle- 
man has lately come forward and offered to defray this 
expense, and the models are now being put in place. They 
are the more valuable for the reason that duplicates can 
be obtained only from the doors themselves at Washington, 
and this in all probability the Government would not per- 
mit, or from the models at Amherst; so that the college 
has now the virtual control of the casts. 


On Saturday President Hayes took part in the opening. 


ceremonies of the new building of the American Museum 
of Natural History, which is destined hereafter to be one of 
the attractions of the Central Park. The general plan of 
the museum is on the gigantic scale so often undertaken 
by American projectors. Inthis instance the idea is more 
likely to be carried out than is usual, but the date of final 
completion must be far distant. We quote from the 
‘*Times” a description of the building and contents in its 
present state: 

It is of red brick and granite, 199 feet in length and 66 
feet in width, and is practically five stories in height, one 
of the stories being the gallery of the main hall. The 
wood-work of the interior is of black walnut andash. The 
floors consist of brick arches, covered with concrete, and 
laid with English tiles. The staircases are of iron, and the 
stairs have gutta percha coverings. The building is said 
to be absolutely fire-proof. A notable feature of the build- 
ing is the abundance of light afforded in the interior, and 
the complete diffusion of it. There are no shadows, and there 
is no place in the building where the light does not fall 
directly. There are many windows, and they are very 
large ones, so that a person standing in any spot in any one 
of the large halls can look directly out of doors. At the 
northern end of the building there are two towers. The 
western one contains the stairways, and in the eastern 
tower, on each floor, there are rooms for the curators. The 
fifth or attic story, lighted with dormers, contains students’ 
rooms, and a room which holds the Jay scientific library, 
presented by Miss Catherine L. Wolfe, daughter of John 
David Wolfe, the first president of the corporations. This 
floor also contains many rooms, fitted with desks, fire-proof 
cases for specimens, and other suitable appointments for 
the free use of scientific men, who can advance the inter- 
ests of science in America by using the collections of the 
museum. Clarence King, Professor Hitchcock, the super- 
intendents of the Pennsylvania and Nevada Surveys, and 
the Director of the Canadian Survey will occupy offices 
here, and the advantage of their presence in New York 
will be readily understood. This floor will be the head- 
quarters of people seeking for scientific information, and 
the information will be easily obtained. This department 
of the museum, for it may be looked upon as such, will 
help the people to a better understanding of what the nat- 
ural resources of our country are, and how to use them. It 
is hoped by the incorporators that scientific men of other 
countries will be attracted hither by the advantages which 
the museum offers to them. The specimens belonging to 
the museum are skillfully and attractively arranged. The 
exhibition cases are thought to be superior to any others 
ever made for the same purpose. Their framework is iron, 
faced with black walnut. The iron framework gives so 
much strength to the cases that remarkably large plates of 
glass and very small mullions have been used with safety. 
These cases cost $60,000, and were designed by Mr. 
Radford. 

On the first floor, in the centre of the hall, is arranged 
the Jay collection of shells, presented by Miss Catherine L. 
Wolfe. At the north end of the hall is a group of mam- 
mals mounted by Ward, of Rachester, comprising a camel 
of Armenia, in the neighborhood of Trebizonde, a moose, 
from Nova Scotia, and a wapiti or large deer from the 
Rocky Mountains. On the west side of the hall are dis- 





played the Japanese building stones, the wax representa- 
tions of the frnits of Iowa, and the woods of Japan, 
Bermuda, and Jamaica, all of which were in the exhibition 
at Philadelphia, and were afterward presented to the 
museum. In this hall, also, are a group of buffaloes 
mounted by Ward, and deer and antelopes from the 
Verreaux collection ; two cases devoted to the monkeys of 
the Old World and those of the New—an arrangement 
which is new, but which is sustained by the anatomy of 
the animals. There is a case filled with the representatives 
of the cat family, the central figure of which is a lion from 
Barbary. In the foreground there is a dog, and the 
taxidermist has endeavored to illustrate the story of the 
dog which was thrown in a lion’s cage as food for the lion, 
but found a protector in the lion, who guarded it from the 
attacks of the other beasts. There is a group of bears, the 
central figure in which is the old grizzly bear who formerly 
lived in the Park Menagerie, and was a prominent attrac- 
tion there. A case of wolves and dogs; one of rodents, 
comprising rats, mice, rabbits, and squirrels ; one of bats, 
comprising vampires, which are small bats, and the fruit- 
eating bats, which are large and ferocious looking crea- 
tures; a case of marsupials, or pouch animals, from 
Australia, from the Verreaux collection, and @ case of 
pigs, including the Malayan tapir, complete the collections 
on this floor. 

In the main hall on the second floor the cases are entirely 
filed with ornithological specimens. The display com- 
prises all varieties of birds, from the nightingale, which is 
pre-eminently a creature of the air, to the penguin, the 
wings of which are only used as paddles in the water. The 
Elliott collection of North American birds fills most of the 
cases on the east side of the hall, leaving room enough, 
however, for a case of Central American and South Amer- 
ican humming-birds, a case of South American birds from 
the Verreaux and Maximilian collections, including some 
trogons, with tails nearly a yard long, and changeable 
colors—green, gold, and scarlet, and a case of condors, 
male and female, from the highest peaks of the Andes. 
Birds of Europe, Asia and Africa fill the cases on the 
west side. There are pheasants of resplendent colors,@n- 
cluding the Inpayan, from the Valley of the Cashmere, 
above the level of the snow. The colors of the male are 
steel and bronze; the female is a dull gray. This bird lives 
upon roots that it digs out of the ground with its strong 
bill. Among the specimens of African birds are many 
noteworthy ones. There are bee-eaters and rollers, that 
turn over as they fly. The color of these last-mentioned 
birds is a brilliant blue. The display on the two floors 
which have been described is an extraordinary one, on ac- 
count of its completeness and the excellence of all the 
specimens. The stuffed animals and birds are all mounted 
artistically, and present a very life-like appearance. A 
fine ethnological collection is exhibited in the gallery of 
the main hall. Two mummies stand on either side of the 
doorway, one of a Chinook chief, from the neighborhood 
of the Columbia River, wrapped up with his wife and 
child, who were sacrificed at his burial, and the other of a 
native of Alaska. Implements of peace and war belong- 
ing to Pacific Islanders, the aborigines of France, and of 
our own Southern States are also in this collection; and 
room has been found in the gallery for a part of the orni- 
thological collection, comprising Australian birds of brill- 
iant plumage. 

On the third floor of the building the geological collec- 
tions of Prof. James Hall, of Albany, are arranged. The 
whole geological display comprises millions of specimens, 
and the exact number of them has never been estimated. 
Prof. Hall’s collection forms the foundation of the geological 
reports included in the State Natural History, and illus- 
trates principally the geology and paleontology of New 
York State. 


Our Folks at Poganuc.” 


MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


CHAPTER VII.—(Continued.) 

HEN the Doctor began his investigations of Christ- 

mas ; and here his sermon bristled with quotations in 
good Greek and Latin, which he could not deny himself the 
pleasure of q in the original as well as in the transla- 
tion. But the triumphant point in his argument was 
founded on a { ge in Alexandrinus, who, 
writing at the close of the second century, speaks of the 
date of Christ’s birth as an unimportant and unsettled 
point. ‘‘There are some,” says the Father, “ who over- 
curiously assign not only the year but the day of our 
Saviour’s birth, which they say was the 25th of Pachon, 
or the 20th of May.” 

The Doctor had exulted in the finding of this passage 
as one that findeth much spoil, and he proceeded to make 
the most of it in showing that the modern keeping of 
Christmas was so far unknown in the earliest ages of the 
church that even the day was a matter of uncertainty. 

Now it is true that his audience, more than half of them, 
did not know who Clement was. Even the judges, men of 
culture and learning, and the teacher at the Academy, 
professionally familiar with Greek, had only the vaguest 
recollection of a Christian Father who had lived some time 
in the primitive ages ; the rest of the congregation, men 
and women, only knew that their minister was a learned 
man and were triumphant at this new proof of it. 

The Doctor used his point so as to make it skillfully ex- 
citing to the strong, practical, matter-of-fact element 
which underlies New England life. ‘If it had been im- 
portant for us to keep Christmas,” he said, “ certainly the 


* Copyright 1877. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. 














date would not have been left in uncertainty. We find 
no traces in the New Testament of any such observance ; 
We never read of Christmas as kept by the apostles and 
their followers ; and it appears that it was some centuries 
after Christ before such an observance was heard of at all.” 
In fact the Doctor said that the keeping of the 25th of 
December as Christmas did not obtain till after the fourth 
century, and then it was appointed to take the place of an 
old heathen festival, the ‘‘ nataks solis invicti ;’ and here 
the dector rained down names and authorities and quota- 
tations establishing conflicting suppositions till the wilder- 
ness of learning grew so wild that only the Academy 
teacher seemed able to follow it through. He indeed sat 
up and nodded intelligently from point to point, feeling 
that the eyes of scholars might be upon him, and that it 
was well never to be caught napping in matters like these. 

The last point of the Doctor’s sermon consisted in histori- 
cal statements and quotations concerning the various 
abuses to which the celebration of the Christmas festival 
had given rise, from the days of Augustine and Chrysostom 
down to those of the Charleses and Jameses of England, in 
all of which he had free course and was glorified ; since 
under that head there are many things more true than 
edifying that might be recounted. 

He alluded to the persecutions which had forced upon 
our fathers the alternative of conforming to burdensome 
and unspiritual rites and ceremonies or of flying from their 
native land and all they held dear: he quoted from St. 
Paul the passage about false brethren who came in privily 
to spy out our liberty that we have in Christ Jesus, that 
they might bring us again into bondage—‘‘ to whom” (and 
here the doctor grew emphatic and thumped the pulpit 
cushion) ‘‘ we gave place by subjection not for an hour.” 

The sermon ended with a stirring appeal to walk in the 
good old ways, to resist all those, however fair their pre- 
tenses, who sought to remove the old landmarks and repeal 
the just laws and rules that had come down from the 
fathers. It was evident from the enkindled faces in every 
pew that the Dactor carried his audience fully with him, 
and when in the closing petition he prayed to the Lord that 
‘our judges might be as at the first, and our counsellors 
as at the beginning,” everybody felt sure that he was 
thinking of the next election, and Tim Hawkins with diffi- 
culty restrained himself from giving a poke of the elbow 
to a neighbor in the next pew suspected of Democratic 
proclivities. 

As to Dolly, who as a babe of grace was duly brought 
to church every Sunday, her meditations were of a very 
confused order. Since the gift of her red dress and red 
shoes, and the well remembered delightful scene at the 
church on Christmas Eve, Christmas had been an interest- 
ing and beautiful mystery to her mind; a sort of illumin- 
ated mist, now appearing and now disappearing. 

Sometimes when her father in his sermon pronounced 
the word ‘‘ Christmas” in emphatic tones, she fixed her 
great blue eyes seriously upon him and wondered what he 
could be saying: but when Greek and Latin quotations 
began to rain thick and fast she turned to Spring, who 
as a good, well-trained minister’s dog was allowed to go to 
meeting with his betters, and whose serious and edified 
air was a pattern to Dolly and the boys. 

When she was cold—a very common experience in those 
windy pews—she nestled close to Spring and put her arms 
around his neck, and sometimes dropped asleep on his 
back. Those sanctuary naps were a generally accorded 
privilege to the babes of the church, who could not be ex- 
pected to digest the strong meat of the elders. 

Dolly had one comfort of which nothing could deprive 
her: she had been allowed to wear her new red dress and 
red shoes. It is true the dress was covered up under a 
dark, stout little woolen coat, and the red shoes quenched 
in the shade of a pair of socks designed to protect her feet 
from freezing; but at intervals Dolly pulled open her little 
coat and looked at the red dress, and felt warmer for it, and 
thought that, whether there was any such day as’ Christmas 
ofeot, it was a nice thing for little girls to have aunties 
and gfandmas who believed in it, and sent them pretty 
things in consequence. 

When tlie audience broke up and the doctor came down 
from the pulpit he was congratulated on his sermon as a 
master-piece. Indeed, he had the success that a man has 
always when he proves to his audience that they are right 
in their previous opinions. 

The general opinion, from Colonel Davenport and Sheriff 
Dennie down to Tim Hawkins and the farmers of the 
vicinity, was that the doctor’s sermon ought to be printed 
by subscription, and the suggestion was left to be talked 
over in various circles for the ensuing week. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
MR. COAN ANSWERS THE DOCTOR. 

THE doctor’s sermon had the usual effect of controversial 
sermons—it convinced everybody that was convinced 
before and strengthened those who before were strong. 
Everybody was talking of it. The farmers as they drove 
their oxen stepped with a)vigorous air, like men that were 
not going to be brought under any yoke of bondage. Old 
ladies in their tea-drinkings talked about the danger of 
making a righteousness of forms and rites and ceremonies, 
and seemed of opinion that the proceedings at the Episco- 
pal church, however attractive, were only an insidious 
putting forth of one paw of the Scarlet Beast of Rome, and 
that if not vigorously opposed the whole quadruped, tooth 
and claw, would yet be upon their backs. 

But it must not be supposed that this .ide of the question 
bad all the talk to itself. The Rev. Simeon Coan was a 
youth of bright parts, vigorous. combativeness and con- 
siderable fluency of speech, and he immediately prepared 
a@ sermon on his side of the question, by which, in the 
epinion of the Lewises, the Danforths, the Copleys and all 
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the rest of his audience, he proved beyond a doubt that 
Christmas ought to be kept, and that the 25th of December 
were the proper time for keeping it. He brought also quo- 
tations from Greek and Latin thick as stars in the skies; 
and as to the quotations of the doctor he ignored them 
altogether, and talked about something else. 

The doctor had been heard to observe with a subdued 
triumph that he really would like to see how ‘ Coan” 
would “get round” that passage in Clement, but he could 
not have that pleasure, because ‘‘ Coan” did not get any- 
where near it, but struck off as far as possible from it into 
a region of quotations on his own side; and as his audience 
were not particularly fitted to adjudicate nice points in 
chronology, and as quotations from the Church Fathers on 
all sides of almost any subject under the sun are plentiful 
as blackberries in August, Mr. Coan succeeded in making 
his side to the full as irrefragable in the eyes of his hearers 
as the doctor’s in those of his. 

But besides this he reinforeed himself by proclaiming 
with vigor the authority of the Church. ‘The Church 
has ordained,” ‘“‘ The Church in her wisdom has directed,” 
‘The Church commands,” and “* The Church hath appoint- 
ed.” were phrases often on his tongue, and the sound 
rolled smoothly above the heads of good old families who 
had long felt the want of some definite form of authority 
to support their religious preferences in face of the 
general Congregationalism of the land. 

The Church, that mysterious and awful power that had 
come down from distant ages, had survived the dissolution 
of monarchies and was to-day the same as of old! The 
thought was poetical and exciting, and gave impulse to 
the fervor inspired by a liturgy and forms of worship 
allowed even by adversaries to be noble and beautiful ; 
and their minister’s confident assertion that the Church 
commanded, approved and backed up all that they were 
doing was immensely supporting to the little band. The 
newly-acquired members, born and brought up in Congre- 
gational discipline, felt all the delight of a new sense of 
liberty. It had not always been possible to go to any other 
than the dominant church, and there was a fresh emotion 
of pleasure in being able to do as they pleased in the mat- 
ter; so they readily accepted Mr. Coan’s High Church 
claims and doctrines. Instead of standing on the defensive 
and apologizing for their existence he boldly struck out for 
the rock of apostolic succession, declared their church the 
true Apostolic Church, the only real church in the place, 
although he admitted with an affable charity that doubt- 
less good Christian people among the various sects who 
departed from this true foundation might at last be saved 
through the uncovenanted mercies of God. 

Imagine the scorn which this doctrine inspired in Puritan 
people who had been born in the faith that New England 
was the vine which God’s right hand had planted—who 
had looked on her church as the Church of God, cast out 
indeed into the wilderness, but bearing with her “the 
adoption, and the glory, and the covenants, the giving of 
the law, and the service of God, and the promises.” That 
faith was weven into the very existence of the New Eng- 
land race. They cast great roots about it as the oaks of 
the forest grasped and grew out of the eternal rocks of 
their hard and barren shores. So, when Mr. Simeon Coan, 
in a white surplice, amid suspicious chantings and bowings 
and genuflections announced a doctrine which disfranchised 
them of the heavenly Jerusalem, and made them aliens 
from the commonwealth of Israel and strangers to the 
covenant of promise, there was a grim sense of humor 
mingled with the indignation which swelled their bosoms. 

“Uncovenanted marcies!” said stout Tim Hawkins. 
‘* Thet’s what they call ’em, do they? Wal, ef thet’s what 
Parson Cushing and all the ministers of our association has 
got to live and die by—why, it’s good enough for me. I 
want no better ; I don’t care which kind they be. I scorn 
to argue with such folks.” 

In fact they felt as if they had seen a chip sparrow flying 
in the face of an eagle in his rock-bound eyrie. 

But the doctor’s sermon had the effect to draw the lines 
as to keeping Christmas up to the tightest brace. The 
academy teacher took occasion on Monday to remark to 
his scholars how he had never thought of such a thing as 
suspending school for Christmas holidays, and those of the 
pupils who, belonging to Episcopal families, had gone on 
Christmas Day to church were informed that marks for 
absence and non-performance of lessons would stand 
against them, no matter what excuses they might bring 
from parents. As to Christmas holidays—the giving up to 
amusement a week, from Christmas to New Year’s—he 
spoke of it as a popish enormity not to be mentioned or 
even thought of in God-fearing New England, which ab- 
horred a holiday as much as nature abhors a vacuum. 
Those parents whose children had been drawn in to attend 
these seductive festivities were anxiously admonished by 
their elders in homilies from the text, ‘‘Surely, in vain 
the net is spread in the sight of any bird.” 

For example, witness one scene. It is Sunday evening, 
and the bright snapping fire lights up the great kitchen 
chimney where the widow Jones is sitting by the stand 
with her great Bible before her. A thin, weary, kindly 
old face is hers, with as many lines in it as Denner’s cele- 
brated picture of the old woman. Everything about her, 
to her angular figure and her thin bony hands, bore wit- 
ness to the unsparing work that had been laid upon every 
hour and moment of her life. Even now the thin hands 
that rested on the Bible twitched at times mechanically as 
if even in the blessed rest of Sunday evening she felt the 
touch of the omnipresent knitting-needles. 

On the settle beside the fire, half stretched out, lounges 
Hiel, her youngest born son and the prop-of her old age; 
for all others have gone hither and thither seeking their 
future in the world. Hiel has been comforting her heart 
by the heartiest praises of the minister’s sermon that day. 

“TY tell you what, mother, them 'Piscopals got pitched 





into lively, now; the Doctor pursued ’em ‘even unto Shur,’ 
as the Scriptur’ says.” 

*“Yis; and, Hiel, I hope you won’t be seen goin’ to the 
*Piscopal meetings no more. I felt reely consarned, after 
I heard the sarmon, to think of your bein’ in to that air 
"lumination.” 

‘*Oh laws, mother, I jest hed to go to see things. Things 
hez to be seen to; there was the Doctor’s boys right up in 
the front slips, and little Dolly there rolled up like a rabbit 
down there under them spruces. I hed to take her home. 
I expect it’s what waked up the Doctor so, what I said to 
him.” 

‘* Wal, Hiel, mebbe it was all fur the best; but I hope 
you'll let it alone now. And I heard you was a settin’ up 
with Nabby Higgins the other evening; was you?” 

A curious expression passed over Hiel’s droll, handsome 
face, and he drew his knife from his pocket and began re- 
flectively to shave a bit of shingle. 

“Wal, yis, mother; the fact is I did stay with Nabby 
Christmas evening, as they call it. Nabby and me’s allers 
ben goed friends, you know. You know, mother, you 
think lots of Nabby’s mother, Mis’ Higgins, and it ain’t 
her fault nor Nabby’s ef she hez to leave our meetin’. It’s 
old Zeph that makes ’em.” 

“Oh, yis. I ha’n’t nothin’ agin Mis’ Higgings. Polly 
Higgins is a good woman as is goin’. I don’t want no bet- 
ter; but as to Nabby, why, she’s light and triflin’, and 
she’s goin’ right into all these ’ere vanities; and I don’t 
want no son of mine to get drawn away arter herg You 
know how ‘twas in old times; it was the Moabitish women 
that allers made mischief.” 

‘*Oh, land o’ Goshen, mother, jes as ef it would do any 
harm for me to set up with Nabby in the minister’s own 
kitchen. Ef she don’t pisen the minister’s boys and Dolly 
she won’t pisen me; besides, I wanted to see what was in 
that air bundle Mis’ Cushing’s folks sent her from Boston. 
Of course I knew you’d be a wantin’ to know.” 

“Wal, did you see?” said the widow, snapping at once 
at the bait so artfully thrown. 

“*T rather reckon I did. Dolly she got a red frock and 
red shoes, and she was so tickled nothing would do but she 
must bring her red frock and red shoes right out to show 
to Nabby. They think all the world of each other, Nabby 
and Dolly do. 

‘* Was the dress made up?” said the widow. 

“Oh, yis; all made up, ready to put right on.’ 

“ Red, did you say?” 

“Vis, red as a robin, with little black sprigs in’t, and 
her shoes red morocco. I tell you she put ’em on and 
squeaked round in ’em lively! Then there was six silk 
pocket-handkerchers for the doctor, all hemmed, and his 
name marked in the corner; and there was a nice book for 
each o’ them boys, and a bunnit-ribbin for Mis’ Cushing.” 

‘* What color was it?” said the widow. 

““Wal, I don’t know—sort o’ sky-blue scarlet,” 
Hiram, tired of particulars. 
call their ribbins.” 

“ Wal, reely now, it’s a good thing for folks to have rich 
relations,” soliloquized the widow. ‘‘I don’t grudge Mis’ 
Cushing her prosperity—not a grain.” 

‘* Yis, and the doctor’s folks was glad enough to get 
them things, if they was Christmas presents. The Christ- 
mas didn’t pisen ’em, any way. Mis’ Cushing’s folks up to 
Boston ’s ’Piscopals; but she thinks they’re pretty nice 
folks, if they be ’Piscopals.” 

‘Now, Hiram,” said the widow, ‘“‘ Nabby Higgins is a 
nice girl—a girl that’s got faculty, and got ambition, and 
she’s handsome. I expect she’s prudent and laid by some- 
thing out of her wages”—and here the widow paused and 
gazed reflectively at the sparks on the chimney-back. 

““Wal, mother, the upshot on’t is that if I and Nabby 
should want to make a team together there wouldn’t be no 
call for wailin’ and gnashin’ of teeth. There might wuss 
things happen; but jes now Nabby and I’s good friends— 
that’s all.” 

And with this settlement the widow Jones, like many an- 
other mother, was forced to rest contented, sure that her 
son, in his own good time, would—do just as he pleased. 

(To be continued.) 
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BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES.* 
MAUDSLEY ON HEREDITARY DESCENT. 
By THE REv. JosePH CooK. 

John Stuart Mill used to affirm that there may be worlds 
where two and two do not make four. Even the mathe- 
matical axioms he would explain as the result of the opera- 
tion of the laws of association. Herbert Spencer thinks 
that it is very wild to account for our necessary beliefs by 
individual experience merely. It is asserted, however, 
that though our individual experience will not account fer 
our necessary beliefs, that of our ancestors will. 

We have not had trial long enough to account for our 
conviction that two straight lines cannot inclose a space; 
but the race has. First allow me to give a general reply 
to this precious theory that the experience of our amcestors 
is sufficient to account for our necessary beliefs, and then 
descend to details. Uniform experience has never taught 
us a necessary truth. There has been a uniform experience 
of the race, from the first, of sun-risings and star-risings 
in the east. We, therefore, naturally look for the sun in 
the east; but it is perfectly possible for me to imagine that 
to-morrow morning the orb of day might come up from 


“behind the pines of the Rocky Mountains. But, can I 


imagine it possible that two straight lines can inclose a 
space? Not at all. The moment I understand what two 
straight lines mean, I see that they cannot inclose a space. 
Experience has been just as uniform about the sunrise as 


* Ninety-second Lecture. Delivered Monday, December 17. 
Condensed from the “ Boston Advertiser,” 








it has been about any mathematical axiom; but you can, 
in thought, reverse the motion of the sun, and you cannot 
reverse, even in thought, a mathematical axiom. There 
are propositions of which the opposite is inconceivable 
They reach beyond the range of experience. Now, ex- 
perience cannot account for what goes beyond experience. 
The universal, self-evident truths of the intellect and 
conscience, therefore, cannot be deduced logically from the 
finite experiences either of the individual or his ancestors. 

Allow me to recapitulate very briefly the differences be 
tween living and lifeless matter. 

1. Living beings retain their identity in spite of the con 
stant change in the particles that compose their organisms. 
Inorganic masses lose their identity with the change of 
their particles. 

Plymouth Rock is composed of atoms of granite; if you 
wash away all these atoms, and little by little substitute 
others for them, when you have effected a change of phys- 
ical identity, Plymouth Rock is no longer Plymouth Rock. 
But here is Webster, who stands on Plymouth Rock to 
make his oration, and there is not in his brain, or in any 
part of his living tissues, a single atom that was there 
seven years previously, or perhaps not a single one that 
was there twelve months ago. But Webster is Webster in 
spite of the frequent loss of his physical identity. Your 
living being retains its identity in spite of the change of 
its particles. Your dead matter does not; and here is one 
hint of the breadth of the colossal chasm between living 
and lifeless forms of matter. 

2. In living matter the component atoms are in a state 
of unstable equilibrium, which chemical and physical 
forces are constantly endeavoring to overset. In lifeless 
matter these forces reduce the atoms to a condition of 
stable equilibrium. When life departs from the body, 
chemical law reduces the organism to dust. This shows 
how inadequate chemical forces are to account for the 
power which in life prevents that equilibrium from being 
overset. 

8. If chemical combinations account for living tissues, 
what accounts for the chemical combinations? 

If chemical combinations cause the formation of living 
tissues, it is very sure that something has caused the 
chemical combinations. Have they caused themselves? 

4. Organic matter grows: inorganic matter does not. 
What is added to the one gains no new properties; what is 
added to the other takes on new powers. When I roll my 
snowball in the snow, what is added is snow after it is 
added. But when new matter is added to living tissues, it 
takes on new properties. Such new properties are given 
it that we have in one place a nerve, in another a muscle, 
in another a tendon, in another a cellular integument. 
This is altogether different from the action of inorganic 
matter, and implies a power higher than chemical and co- 
ordinating all these activities. 

5. Established science teaches that the molecular atoms 
are always the same. It follows that you cannot draw 
life out of these molecular atoms at the end of any process 
unless you put it in at the beginning. Spencer admits 
this, and so brings forward the theory, in his biology, of 
‘compound molecular units,” whatever that may mean. 
Compound units! EE pluribus unum, indeed! A man can- 
not be in the American Union if he is in none of its States. 

6. Living tissues are codrdinated according to definite 
plans. There is a coérdinating force, therefore, behind 
the action of the bioplasts in each organism. That force 
has as many types as there are types of organism, vegeta- 
ble and animal. 

Life is the cotrdinating power behind the movements of 
germinal matter. Definition having been defended by me 
at great length previously, I shall now use our previous 
conclusions. From the point of view reached in thirteen 
lectures on Biology I must begin—and I can only begin to- 
day—a reply to Maudsley. 

I admit that: (1.) Germinal matter, or bioplasm, in- 
creases in quantity as living tissues grow. (2.) With the 
increase of quantity there is an increase of the force in the 
germinal matter. (3.) This increase is derived from the 
assimilation of inorganic matter. 

Now, Maudsley asks how we know that the movements 
of germinal matter, which are sustained by inorganic 
matter, did not originate in inorganic matter. (See *‘ Body 
and Mind,” Eng. ed., p. 169.) 

Maudsley is not to be disputed when he says that the 
germinal points absorb inorganic matter, and that they 
transform it into other bioplasts and the various tissues. 
Now since their power evidently grows by acquisition of 
power from inorganic matter, who knows but that it com- 
menced so? That question is the Malakoff of English 
Materialism 

My reply is that the power of cobrdination is the subtlest 
power in life; that this power resides in the original germ ; 
and that we do not know that it is increased by the growth 
of the living subject. 

We do not know that the weaver is any more skillful 
when the web is half woven than when he has merely set 
the web and first begins to throw the shuttle. 

There is an increase in the amount of power manifested 
by the organism, but there is no increase in the coérdina 
ting power, which is what materialism never accounts for. 

The weaver has just as much coérdinating power when 
the web is arranged for the first stroke of the shuttle as he 
has afterit is woven and the finished product is held up in 
its glory before admiring eyes. The ,codrdinating power 
is what I call life; and in the germ of your eagle, your 
man, your lion, your swallow, that codrdinating power 
has a law such that there cannot come out of the germ of 
the lion a swallow, nor out of the germ of the swallow a 
lion. Everything under the law of hereditary descent 
b true to its kind. ae is not the slightest evidence 
that this eodrdinating —_ is increased. Just as much 
of it is needed in these strokes as in the last, and one 
would think a good deal more, 
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Our Poung Folks. 


EARLY CHRISTMAS MORNING. 
By Mary B, Peck. 
OUR little feet pattering on the floor, 
EF Two tangled curly heads peeping at the door, 


Hear the merry laughter, happy childish roar, 
Early Christmas morning. 








Two little stockings full of sweets and toys, 

Everything charming for little girls and boys. 

How could they help, then, making such a noise ? 
Early Christmas morning. 


Down beside the stockings many gifts were spread, 
Dollies, drums, a cradle and a brand new sled. 
“ Haven't we too many?” little Nellie said, 
Early Christmas morning. 


Four little bare feet on the sidewalk cold, 

Two little faces with want and hunger old 

Peeping through the window where those gifts unrolled, 
Early Christmas morning. 


* Yes,” says John to Nellie, as he spied the two, 
** We've so many presents, tell you what we'll do. 
I'll give half of mine away. Now, dear Nell, will you?” 
Early Christmas morning. 


Two little famished ones in the house were called, 

Favors heaped upon them till they stood enthralled. 

Was not this the angel's song, * Peace, goodwill to all” ? 
Early Christmas morning. 





THE TRAMPERS’ CHRISTMAS EVE. 
By Wa. Hoyt COLEMAN. 

(Nore.—The rough draft of the following story appeared in 
a local paper of New Jersey in 18—, under the title of ** The 
Silver Joy-Bell of Soo-chow.” It was suggested by the put- 
ting up of a Chinese bell in the Episcopal Chapel of Metu- 
chen. In these days of stern dealing with tramps I may be 
over-bold in treating them from the old sentimental stand- 
point, but if my poor story is read by the Christmas fire I 
think the reader will forgive me.] 

PART I. 
In CHINA, 1662. 

LD Fuhi’s youngest son lay upon a sick-bed and 

the physicians stood around him in despair. Fubi 
was overcome with anguish. The pride of his heart 
was slipping from his arms. Human aid was in vain, 
and he turned in a last hope to his gods. A little 
inner room contained the shrine of the family idol 
before which were burning several candles. Enter- 
ing he prostrated himself and poured out the grief 
and bitterness of his soul: 

*‘O Mighty One, give unto me the life of my son, I 
beseech thee, and I will give thee the half of my 
possessions. Spare him to his grief-stricken father, I 
pray thee, O Ruler of Life!’’ 

While he thus wept and prayed a servant appeared 
and said, ‘‘ Rejoice, O Fuhi! your son will live—the 
fever is broken.” 

Could Fuhi doubt that his prayer had been heard 
and answered? Not for one instant. Nor did he for- 
get to fulfill his vow. The very next duy, after con- 
sulting with the priests of the temple, he gathered 
together his stores of silver and, dividing them, 
placed one half in the hands of a caster of metals, 
saying, ‘‘ Make me a bell for the temple service; and, 
that it may be of sweet and tender tone, put into the 
metal these treasures of silver.”’ 

So the caster of metals took the silver and melted 
it with the bell-metal and cast a bell with curious de- 
vices upon the sides and two dragons on the top with 
intertwisted tails to suspend it by. 

When the bell was finished old Fuhi caused it to be 
conveyed tothe temple and delivered it tothe priests, 
who blessed it and had it hung in one of the lofty 
towers. 

Now Fuhi had prayed again to his god (unknown to 
the priests, however) in these words: 

*O Mighty Ruler! thou hast heard my prayer and 
restored my son; and I have performed my vow and 
prepared a bell that shall sound forth thy praise. 
Grant now that this bell may never need to be rung, 
but ever sound forth of itself. Especially may it ring 
when joy comes to any man or woman in Soo-chow, 
or when joy comes to the city or to the state; that it 
may be a Joy Bell for the people and for the land. 
Let, however, its music be heard only by the pure 
and good, and if at any time it is struck by mortal 
hands may its tones be harsh and dissonant.” 

Thus odd and peculiar was old Fuhi; yet his prayer 
wa; granted. 

When the priests discovered the peculiar qualities 
of the bell they were at first indignant, and would 
have taken it down; but finding that it drew many 
people to see it, as its fame spread abroad, thereby 
greatly increasing the revenues of the temple, they 
were content to let it remain and ring after, its own 
fashion. 

Seldom would it ring by day, but often in the quiet 
of the night there would come stealing on the aira 
strange mysterious melody, sweeter and richer than 
was ever heard before from mortal instrument. It 
was soon observed that the clearness of these sounds 
was in proportion to the faith and purity of those 
who heard them; a coarse, worldly, or wicked soul 
being scarcely able to hear a note of the bell or to dis- 
tinguisbh it from the whispering of the night wind, 
while the innocent child, the trusting woman, the 
simple-minded saint, heard its tones with rapture. 





But chiefly when joy came to any one—as at the 
birth of a child, the recovery of a friend, the mar- 
riage of a son or daughter—did the music fill the air 
and the soul with its melody. And on the holidays 
of town and state the silvery notes pealed forth so 
loud and clear that even the dullest, hardest heart 
caught something of the sound. 

So in time the name and fame of the Silver Joy- 
Bell of Soo-cbow spread over the land, and strangers 
came from afar to see and hearit. But many went 
away disappointed, their evil minds being unable to 
solve the secret of the bell. 

Years passed away; old Fubi was gathered to his 
fathers, and then—the only time it ever rang a re- 
quiem—the Joy-Bell murmured in low, sad tones a 
dirge for its designer. It was far into the next 
century, when there came one of those fierce civil 
wars which have so often desolated the Chinese Em- 
pire, an army assailed Soo-chow ; superior numbers 
defeated the defenders of the place, and torch and 
sword did their work. The great temple was fired, 
and as the flames mounted the roof and towers a low, 
despairing wail was heard and a white, glowing ob- 
ject fell like a meteor to the ground. 

It was the Silver Bell. 





PART Il. 
In AMERICA, 1869. 

A weasant little village in New Jersey; a modest 
little church in its outskirts, not yet completed and 
with the workmen hammering at its walls; on the 
floor a singular greenish-gray object, resembling a 
petrified bell-skirt with scolloped edge; people pass- 
ing it and saying, 

“Two hundred years old, is 1t? Well, it looks so, 
queer old thing!” 

Let us scrutinize it more closely. Those twisted 
dragons have a familiar appearance, and those tea- 
chest letters—yes, it is our old friend the Silver Bell; 
but bow came it here? 

Taken from the Soo-chow temple by & party of 
American sailors; sent by the agent of an American 
house across the water in a company's ship; stored 
for many months in a New York warehouse; heard 
of by a gentleman interested in the little church just 
spoken of, and purchased for its use. Such is an out- 
hne history of the bel) since its plunge into the fiery 
furnace of the burning temple. Uninjured it had 
passed through this ordeal, and now, after two cen- 
turies of service in idol worship, it is to be used to 
summon the believers in the Christian faith to wor- 
ship, in a humbler temple, a mightier God. 

When the proper time arrives it is hoisted to its 
place in the belfry which is just large enough to hold 
it. Report has said that its tone is very clear and 
sweet, and people await its ringing with impatience. 
The workmen adjust the ropes and hammer and the 
first blow is struck. A dull, hollow clang falls heavily 
on the air and is faintly hear:{ at the other end of the 
village. Again and again the hammer falls and still 
the same dead sound. Days are spent m adjustment 
and re-adjustment but the silver tone does not re- 
spond. Willit ever? The neighborhood wisely shakes 
its head and mutters, ‘** Cracked!” 

They don’t know the secret of the bell. 


It is Chmstmas Eve. The full moon lights up a 
wintry scene. Houses and trees stand dark upon a 
broad expanse of sparkling snow; irregular lines of 
shade mark the boundaries of roads and fields; the 
frosty boughs of low-ground trees glitter in the moon- 
beams; while from the long telegraph wires that 
skirt the highway rises and falls a strange, unearthly 
music. 

The little church is all aglow with light, and up to 
its door in quick succession come sleigh loads of 
laughing young folks who descend and enter, while a 
pleasant noise of buzzing voices and shuffling feet is 
borne upon the air. 

The children are coming to the Christmas Tree. 
Yes, there it stands just outside the chancel, its dark 
green boughs shining with countless lights and laden 
with gifts for the little ones. How the bright eyes 
sparkle, how the tongues chatter, how the restless 
ones nudge each other and point out the things they 
hope to receive! Presently the noise subsides as the 
rector comes forward and gives out the words of the 
opening carol, which all unite most heartily ih singing. 

Far up in its tower hangs the Silver Bell, voiceless, 
silent. Itshould have rung to-night a merry peal to 
call the happy children together; but there it hangs, 
motionless and forgotten. Oh, Joy-Bell! 1s it not yet 
time? 

While all is mirth and happiness in the country 
church, a little group is toiling along the road a few 
miles from Rolling Ridge. It is an old post-road, 
much frequented by strolling vagabonds and travelers 
too poor to pay their way from city to city, and forced 
therefore to make their journey on foot. 

A man, a woman, a girl, a boy; their faces pinched 
and hard, their clothing worn and tattered—a family 
of ‘‘tramps,” that shiftless, dispirited class of beings 
who seem always to live upon the road, having no 
particular business except to vibrate between the 
two great cities, begging as they go. 

Everywhere this night are happy homes, where 
parents and children rejoice together at the return 
of the Saviour’s_birthnight; everywhere joy fills the 
hearts of young and old, gathered about ihe glowing 
fires; here is no joy, no light, no thought of the Christ 
that came to save the wandering ones. The father 








tramps sullenly ahead with’a pack upon his back, 
the boy follows at his heels, and the mother with 
a lagging step brings up the rear, holding the little 
girl by the hand. Now and then a gruff word or two 
is exchanged by the elder pair, but for the most part 
they trudge on in silence. The little girl shows signs 
of weariness. 

‘“‘Mammy,” she savs, presently, ‘“‘ain't we going to 
have abit to eat soon? I’m so hungry.”’ 

“That's jist when yer dad says. Bill, when we’s 
goin’ to eat and rest a bit, I’d like to know ?”’ 

‘When we git ter Rollin’ Ridge,’’ returned Bill. “1 
know an old barn that wes can scootch under for the 
night. When we git thar we’ll eat.”’ 

The woman makes no answer, and they plod on. 

An hour slips on. The festivities in the church are 
ended, the happy children disperse to their homes, 
ana the merry bells echo over the snow, mingled with 
peals of ringing laughter. Then the sounds die away 
and all is silence under the white moonlight. 

Clouds creep over the sky; the wind begins to rise; 
gradually the bright moonlight fades until only a 
grey light remains; a few snowflakes flutter down; 
more follow, and presently the air is full of them—a 
storm is at hand. Well, let it snow. Decent people 
are all abed—they do not care; and to-morrow the 
sleighing will be all the better. As for the rest, they 
may do the best they can—do as our family of tramps 
are doing now: push along the track while body and 
soul hold out, and then lie down and die. 

‘* Blest if I don’t wish I was in that barn,’’ growled 
the father, ‘‘ eatin’ them taters; and if we only could 
hev a fire sum’ers and cook this pork I lifted we'd be 
allright. But this cussed snow’s come and wet and 
kivered up everything.” 

“ Ain’t there no place nigher ?’’ asks the mother. 

‘* Places enough ; but the folks asown ’em wouldn't 
let us go nigh ’em. They hate tramps as they do 
pison.”’ 

The wind was now rising to a gale and the snow came 
thick and fast, nearly blinding the wretched travelers. 
They kept close together, marching in single file. 
Soon the little girl broke out crying, ‘Mammy, I 
can’t go no furder, I can’t, I’m so cold and tired.” 
The mother took her up in her arms and tried to 
warm her at her breast. The boy said nothing, but 
clutched his father’s coat and marched on. The 
storm grew wilder, faster fell the snow, blown bither 
and thither by the impetuous wind. Indeed it was 
already drifting deeply in many places. 

‘Bill, I can’t tramp no longer,” at last said the 
woman. ‘This gal’s a breaking me down.” 

The father could not deny his own fatigue. and the 
boy seemed ready to drop. ‘“ Hanged if I can tell jist 
where we are—ought to be most to the village, but 1 
don’t see no sign. Well, let’s go into the brush a mo- 
ment and hev a mouthful o’ the best as we’ve got.” 

A coppice of trees on a roadside bank formed a par- 
tial protection from the storm, and, huddling together, 
the store of cold victuals was produced and they ate a 
little. But they did it drowsily; a strange numbness 
and sleepiness came over them, and parents and chil¥ 
dren began to sink into that sleep that seldom knows 
a waking. 

But, hark! What sound is that comes pealing 
through the air in silvery tones, half muftied by the 
storm? Are the angels singing again the song of 
Bethlehem? Sweet and clear it vibrates on the air— 
the Joy Bell has found its voice again! The: sleeping 
villagers hear it not; the revelers at their cups give it 
no heed; only to the ears of the wakeful sick or the 
sorrow burdened soul does it come, ringing like heav- 
enly music; only to those perishing wanderers of the 
night do its blessed notes speak of hope and comfort 
in store. 

The father rouses himself. ‘Poll, get up! We're 
close by Rollin’ Ridge after all. I hear a church bell 
ring. Come!” And pulling up the drowsy children he 
pushes into the road again. Fierce beats the tempest 
upon them, more wildly rushes the wind through the 
trees, but ever the liquid notes of the Joy Bell float 
on the midnight air, seeming to say, ‘‘Come unto me, 
all ye that are weary and heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest. Come! Come!” 

How they struggled through the remaining distance 
I cannot tell, but at last the steps of the church 
were gained and the little party fell exhausted upon 
them. A faint light glimmered in the windows. 

“ Fellers must be ringin’ that bell,” said the father, 
“Wish we could git in the buildin’. There’s a-fire, 
I'll bet.” 

He tried the door cautiously. It opened, the sex- 
ton had failed to lockit. Helookedin. The dull red 
light of the stove disclosed the interior with its clus- 
tered masses and graceful lines of evergreen decora- 
tions. But the bell-rope hung quietly from the roof 
and not a soul did he see. 

“Blamed cur’us this. Bell ringin’ and nobody 
round. Howsomever here’s the roost for us. Come 
in, old woman,” he said, going out and helping up his 
half frozen companions. Scarcely knowing where 
they were they tottered down the aisle toward the 
stove. The room was warm and redolent of the recent 
festivities. Tired and faint as they were, the eyes of 
the children lighted up as they saw dimly revealed 
by the faint light, the shadowy branches of the Christ- 
mas tree. But the fire was the first attraction now, 
and all huddled around it to warm their benumbed 
and aching bodies. 

“ Ain’t this jolly?’ said the woman, presently. 
“ Better’n any of yer barns, Tell ye now, we can just 
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cook a little supper first-rate. Bill, you git out that 
pork and we'll have a fry and some coffee.” . 

The pork was soon sizzling in a pan,on the stove 
and the potatoes warming ona tin plate; a battered 
coffee-pot was also produced from the pack and a lit- 
tle coffee ina paper. Melted snow supplied the water. 

The trampers rubbed their hands and began to look 
comfortable. 

While these preparations were going on, the chil- 
dren approached the Christmas tree, still gay with 
colored paper and ribbons, and examined it curiously. 

‘* Putty, ain’tit?’” said the boy. “I seen one’er them 
once, at a Mission-school in New York. There was 
candies and apples onto it for the fellers.”’ 

‘*What for do they do it?” asked the little girl. 

‘““Why, the teacher said it was the birthday of a 
good man named Jesus, that lived ever so many years 
ago, and loved everybody, but was killed at last by 
some wicked men. And Christmas is kept to remem- 
ber him by. He said a lot more, but I forgit it.” 

*“*T wish there was somefin on it for us,” said the 
girl. 

** Jiminy !’’ exclaimed the boy, who had been peer- 
ing about the tree, “I believe there is, now; and 
plunging his hand into the tree near the back he 
brought out a red-cheekéd apple ard a frosted cake. 
‘Here, Bet, sit down and we'll eat ’em.”’ 

And tbe two children, sitting down at the foot of 
the tree, divided the Cake and the apple between 
them and ate voraciously. 

“We've got Christmas too, ain’t we?’ said Bet. 
‘* Wish that good Jesus was alive to see how we ’mem- 
ber him, like other folks do.” 

“Oh yes, that Mission teacher did say Jesus was 
alive up in heaven and knowed all about what is 
going on down here and takes care of people; but he 
don’t take much care of us, I guess.” 

“Why, Billy, He must have brought us here to this 
nice warm house and this Christmas. We'd ’a’ been 
deaded in the snow if daddy hadn't heard the bell 
ringin’.”’ 

‘“That’s so,’ said Billy. ‘‘P’raps he rung the bell 
hisself. Let’s go see if we can find him.” 

And hand in hand they started up to go and find 
their unseen friend, when the sharp voice of their 
mother stayed their steps: 

“Now, young ‘uns, if you want any supper, be 
lively.” 

Half ashamed to tell their thoughts, they turned 
and came where their parents were hovering over the 
stove. The coffee and pork were sending up a savory 
smell to the nostrils of the elder pair, but to the chil- 
dren it was not so inviting after the apple and the 
cake. Howéver, they all fell to and made a hearty 
meal. 

And now, clustered about the fire, worn out by the 
fatigue of the night and soothed: by the warmth and 
comfort of the room and the meal, they sink to sleep. 
There let them rest. To-morrow’s light will dawn 
fall soon to send them on their weary way. Let them 
have comfort while they can. What though the 
storm rage wildly without and beat upon the panes; 
safe in the house of God they rest this Christmas 
night, safely as did the Son of God on that first Christ- 
mas night in Bethlehem’s Inn. 

And thou, Joy Bell, far aloft! Thou hast not for- 
gotten the purpose for which thou wast made. Two 
centuries long thou didst swing in that old Chinese 
temple, pealing forth praise toan idol god; now ina 
Christian chureh in a Christian land, where the truth 
(dimly seen in that ancient kingdom) is fully pro- 
claimed on the birth-night of the Founder of the true 
religion, thou pealest forth for the first time thy joy- 
ful notes. 

And oh, how strange! Once they were heard only 
by the pure and good; now they reach the ears of the 
ignorant and the outcast, bidding them take courage 
and do better. Let the world mock thee as a failure 
and a useless thing—thou hast thy work and right 
nobly art thou doing it. Swing in thy tower a thou- 
sand years to come, O silver Joy Bell of Svo-chow! 


tt it ——— er 





THE PROFESSORS CHAIR. 

(What do you think has happened? . Justas the Pro- 
fessor had taken his seat and was beginning to write 
something perfectly splendid, the Christian Union 
editor came along and sat right down on him, chair 
and all! 

“*No room for the chair this week,” said the editor, 
giving the Professor g very long stick of peppermint 
candy. But the Professor cried a little just the same.] 








VERY LITTLE FOLKS. 
SAINT NICHOLAS IN THE LAND OF MIST. 
A CHRISTMAS STORY FOR THE YOUNG WEB-FEET. 
By Rev. P. 8. Knienr. 

[The people of western Oregon are called “‘ Web-Feet’”’ by 
some of the wicked folks of California, who say that it rains 
in Oregon thirteen months in the year. The story seems to 
be just a little old for this column, but there isn’t a single inch 
for it anywhere else, and it would never do at all to leave it 
out. So if the “ Very Little Folks” will stand ‘way up on tip- 
toe, and open their eyes very wide indeed, it almost seems as 
if they could understand it.—Ed.] 

Ts picture books and Christmas stories all teach 

us that the home of the good Saint Nicholas is in 
the far North, the land of ice and snow. And it 
must bea puzzling question to many a little brain 
how that great and good friend of the ehildren gets 





about over the wet prairies of our warm misty land, 
crosses our swollen rivers, and visits so many homes 
in the valley of the beautiful Willamette with his 
fairy reindeer team and dancing sleigh. 

Now, this very question was once a hard puzzle to 
the good saint himself, and 1 will tell the children 
how it was. Many years ago, when ‘the children’s 
jolly friend was driving his well loaded sleigh over 
the snow-covered hills and plains of the east, he heard 
a strange story. It was about numbers of daring 
people who had left their Eastern homes and jour- 
neyed with wagons many long miles toward the set- 
ting sun. He heard that they had made their homes 
in the wilderness near the shores of the great sea, in 
the far West—homes that they dearly loved and in 
which they were prosperous and happy. 

Of course the first thought that entered the head 
of the good Kris, when he heard this story, was that 
there must be children in that new land away be- 
yond the plains and mountains. So he just said to 
his goog wife when he went back to his home in 
snow-land, ‘‘ Now | must go next Christmas time to 
this new country away over towards the sunset, and 
carry a few presents to the children there, or they 
will grow up in ignorance of me and never know the 
meaning of ‘ Merry Christmas.’ ”’ 

So he worked away harder than ever that year and 
laid in an extra stock of all the nice things children 
expect to find on Christmas trees and in little stock- 
ings hung by the fire-places. And when the time had 
rolled by and Christmas was near again, the great 
sleigh was loaded full of beautiful things, the eight 
reindeer were .harnessed, and Saint Nicholas was 
eager for his journey to the new and far off land. 

It was near sunset on the twenty-fourth of Decem- 
ber when he bade good by to his wife and gave rein 
to his fairy coursers. For many hours the sleigh 
bounded over the hills, along the snowy ridges, and 
across the frozen lakes and rivers, lightly as a snow- 
flake and as swiftly asjthe north wind. Good Saint 
Nicholas was warm in his shaggy coat, and only 
thought of the pleasure he was to cause the little 
folks in the new land of the far West. All went well 
as usual so long as the journey lay over the crisp 
white snow, for the fairy reindeer were natives of 
snow-land and their delicate feet were never weary, 
but bounded forward with wild and willing delight. 

But after many miles of the journey had been 
passed in the usual way, a new and strange expefi- 
ence met the driver and his fairy team. The shrill 
north wind began to grow more and more faint and 
finally died away. Soona warm south breeze began 
to blow, the white snow began to soften and melt, 
the air was filled with mist, and the fairy coursers 
began to hesitate. For the first time in his whole life 
Saint Nicholas was puzzled. ‘‘Surely,’’ said he, “ this 
must be the twenty-fourth of December. But why is 
this? If the thaw keeps on, sleighing will be impos- 
sible.’’ Still he urged forward his unwilling team 
until at last he came to the western brow of the 
mountain chain that overlooks the homes of the dear 
children for whom he was taking all this trouble. 
What a strange sight then broke upon his view! He 
saw the quiet valley stretching far away, with white 
farm houses, villages and plowed fields, green grassy 
hills and swollen rivers—but not a patch of snow any- 
where large enough for one of his reindeer to ‘stand 
on. 

‘““Well! well!” said the puzzled Kris, as he reined 
up and gazed on the scene 1n astonishment, ‘ this isa 
pretty mess. How am |! to cross those muddy plains 
and foaming torrents with my sleigh? Yet, how can 
I give up my visit to the little folks in those pleasant- 
looking homes among the groves and hills?” 

Now, just as the good Kris began to feel more and 
more puzzled about the matter he heard a fairy foot- 
step, and, turning round, instantly recognized one of 
the fairies of the Land of Mist. 

* Well! well!” said the fairy, ‘‘who ever expected 
to see Kris Kringle and his sleigh in this region?” 

“Indeed,” answered Kris, “‘I should have thought 
little of coming had I expected to get into such a 
sorry pickle as this. What on earth has happened 
that an April thaw should come in December ?” 

“Nothing unusual, Mr. Kris,” answered the fairy, 
‘‘this is our usual winter weather im this country, and 
if you expect to visit us at this season you must be 
prepared for it. Just unhitch and we will see what 
ean be done.” 

So the good fairy pointed out a beautiful snow cave 
on the north side of Mount Hood, where the sleigh and 
the reindeer were left in safe and comfortable shelter. 
Then all the fine Chrstmas gifts were transferred to a 
trim little fairy boat drawn by four beautiful white 
swans. Kris was induced to lay aside his shaggy coat, 
which was already beginning to drip and feel very 
heavy, and to put on an oily suit to shed the rain. 

When all were comfortably seated in the boat, the 
fairy pilot gave the white swans a signal and the 
beautiful little craft was soon traversing with magic 
fleetness the waters of the wide Columbia, the beau- 
tiful Willamette, and even the little streams that toss 
their foaming torrents down from the mountain 
steeps and, on their way to the sea, pass the homes 
where the children-of the web-feet, asleep in their 
beds, were dreaming of Christmas times. Only a 
moment the white swans halted near each home, 
where the fairy lightly leaped ashore, and one by one 
the boat was emptied of its precious things. And very 
soon the joyful Kris was back in his snow cave har- 





nessing his impatient coursers and donning his shaggy 
coat for the return, The bright sun was just rising 
when he halted after his long night journey at the 
door of his snow house in the far off North land. 

And it was many a day before he had done telling 
his good wife of the wonders he saw in the Land of Mist. 
He never was sorry he had taken that journey, and 
now he prepares for it every year. The good fairy 
always meets him at the snow cave on the north of 
Hood, where the reindeer and the sleigh are left, while 
the fairy boat and the white swans take their places. 
And I hope all the little web-feet, from the Columbia 
to the Calipooias, and from the cascades to the sea, 
are made happier by his visits. 


PUZZLES. 
A PRIZE. 

We are going to reverse the usual order of things. 
Generally, you know, prizes ure given for answers to 
difficult puzzles; but this time we offer a year’s sub- 
scription to the Christian Union for the best set of 
puzzles {sent in before the 15th day of January. In 
this set must be included a numerical enigma; 
double acrostic; beheaded rhyme, step ladder having 
five rounds; star puzzle with story; word square 
with story, and a puzzle of original design—that is, 
something out of the ordinary by-ways of puzzledom. 

Remember, only three weeks. 

SQUARE REMAINDERS. 

Behead the words defined and leave a word square. 

1. A motive power. 

2. Something children should not do. 

3. A person does ft when lying in the sun. 

4. A priest’s vestment. 

WORD SQUARE WITHIN A DIAMOND. 

The central word of the diamond is of five letters 
signifying to do an evil thing. 

The word square is composed of three letters in 
different combinations. 

NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


I. 

Tired I dropped my 1, 8, 7, 

To 1, 5, 8, 9s00n was driven. 

To sail for 8, 9, 5 and 3, 

Ride o’er the waves right merrily, 

And see a 4, 8, 2and 9 

Who was an ancient friend of mine. 

Sweet odors as I reached his gate 

Rejoiced my 7, 6, 10 and 8, 

Surely a 9, 6, 4and 2 

Must 9, 5, 4, 8 to my view. 

But see my friend’s 4, 6, 3 come 

To welcome me unto their home. 

A scholar 9, 5, 1 and 2, 

I find him to his instincts true— 

Reading of 2,9, 6 and 10, 

Of 5, 6, 7 and of men 

Of note, as 9, 2, 7, 8; 

A king who nobly served his state. 

After some hours of shappy talk, 

Down to my 5, 7, 3 we walk, 

Exchange our farewell greetings there, 

And both unto our homes repair. — 

All through our happy land my whole you'll find, 

Though out of sight, oh keep them still in mind. 
SELECTED. 


Il. 
Iam a proverb of twenty-one letters. 
My 13, 9, 20, 2, 12 affects the senses. 
My 17. 11, 6, 21 is part of the body. 
My 1, 16, 10, 7, 18 is a disease. 
My 15, 19, 14 is a covering. 
My 4, 5, 3, 8 is green. 
VOWEL CHANGES. 
The words are spelled alike with the exception of a 
change in one vowel, as lamp, limp, lump. 
1. Naughty; a couch; an offer ; comes in the spring. 
2. Wan; a heap; a long stick. 
3. Used in billiards; a bollow vessel of metal; an 
account; a wild animal. 
4. A billet; a rope; a condition of milk. 
5. A little fellow; a splinter of wood; to hew. 
6. A curse; a boy’s name; a place for supplies; a 
cheap kind of cake. 
7. A matron; a coin; a cupola, 
8. Final; for fear; a catalogue; forfeited. 
9. A light blow; to fondle; a cavity in the earth; a 
vessel for corking; to place. 
10. Bark of a tree; a number; a metal; a weight. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DEC. 12. 
Concealed Double Acrostic. Step Ladder. 


E ntir E S BP 
M ai M I A 
> ROAN 
E rro R A 7 
R os E F I 8 H 
oO at §&§ F E 
R ose 8 EVER 
Star Puzzle.— 8 
LE 
mee 
v J 
oe weer~v 
Ep, KG B* 
E Q 
v pkg, © 
putt ot 
EASY PUZZLES. 
Word Square. Diamond. 
A D 2 Y 
DA A RM 
oOo DD CR EAM 
MA P 
Bnigma.—December, M 
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Farm and Garden. 


THE GARDEN OF SANTA CLAUS. 


Ir was late on a December afternoon 
that 1 was sitting in the —— Co. court- 
room, to which I had been summoned 
asa juror. A grape case was in progress 
—this region being noted for its produc- 
tion of grapes and wine—and counsel 
and witnesses were plodding along in 
that hum-drum way that marks most 
eases of a business character. The 
drowsy nature of the proceedings and 
the warmth of a coal fire at my back 
began to make me oblivious of my sur- 
roundings, and as the western light 
faded out of the tall windows and the 
gas began to glimmer through the ceil- 
ing, the court-room, the wrangling coun- 
sel, the vacuous jury, and the patient, 
white-haired judge disappeared, and I 
found myself on a wide, snowy plain, 
lighted only by the crystalline stars. 

Without knowing why I continued tv 
move along the single sleigh-path in 
which I found myself, and by and by it 
led me to a high, dark wall of irregular 
outline, which proved to be composed 
of spruce-trees closely set together. In 
the center was an arched doorway, and 
over it in evergreen letters the words, 
‘Santa Claus’s Garden. Only parents 
admitted. Pull the bell.” Being a par- 
ent I pulled the bell; the dark door flew 
open, and a short, stocky man, with 
round, jovial face, appeared, whom I 
knew must be St. Nick. 

‘‘What is your pleasure?” asked the 
saint. 

‘* Asa parent I desire to see this gar- 
den, though I never knew before that 
Santa Claus was a horticulturist.”’ 

‘Ho! ho!” laughed arich, round voice, 
‘‘where did you suppose all the Christ- 
mas presents come from ?”’ 

“I never gave much thought to the 
subject, your Honor [the court-room 
atmosphere still about me], but I had 
a dim idea that you either bought or 
manufactured them 

‘Bought them, my good sir? Why, 
do you think old Santa Claus has mill- 
ions at his commard, to buy up the 
goods of the world’s dealers and then 
give them away to the world’s children, 
year after year, or even to buy the raw 
material and manufacture them? But 
come 1p! come in! and you shall see how 
Santa Claus conducts his business.”’ 

So I passed through the gate and 
looked about with wide-open eyes. The 
great dark wall of spruces seemed to run 
four-square about a vast enclosure. 

‘‘These are Christmas-trees,’’ said my 
guide. ‘‘We do not grow these from 
seed. It takes too long, and as the 
Christmas-tree needs no root we cut 
these off each year at the ground, and a 
new crop grows up in time for nextyear. 
That’s a wrinkle your home nurserymen 
are not up to, I guess,”’ said the saint, 
with a twinkle in his eye. 

A broad path led through the center 
of the grounds down which we proceed- 
ed. Such a curious sight I never saw 
before. On either side, at right angles 
to the path, ran long rows of all 
kinds of toys—dolls and ball clubs, guns 
and trumpets, rocking-horses and Noah’s 





arks; also books, musical instruments,. 


games, etc., etc. These were not min- 
gled together but arranged in separate 
sections, or “blocks,” as nurserymen 
callthem. Stakes at the end of the rows 
gave the names of the different prod- 
ucts. The soil of the garden seemed to 
be composed of snow alone, and I in- 
quired of St. Nick if this was so. 

‘*Snow alone, and a very good soil it is 
too. Don’t the crops prove it?’’ 

** But, really, [never knew that snow 
could grow a crop.”’ 

**Didn’t you ever hear it called ‘ the 
poor man’s manure’? There’s ‘more in 
snow than is dreamt of by your philoso- 
phers. But after all there is a secret 
about snow soil that I will tell you. 1 
said old Santy couldn’t afford to work 
for nothing. His labor 1s a labor of love, 
but he couldn’t buy all these things, nor 
would this snow soil grow a whistle or a 
rag baby without the help of the dear 
children themselves.” 

‘* What have they to do with it?” Lin- 
quired. 

‘Everything, bless their dear hearts, 
though they don’t know it. Every time 


a child is good and obedient, every time | 


a child fights against a wicked thought 
or selfish wish, every time a child says a 
kind word or does a kind deed, an invis- 
ible mist rises up and meeting other like 
mists they are wafted northward till 
coming over this garden they fall as 
rose-colored rain, and that rain makes 
the presents grow. But the cross words 
come here too,” added the saint, with a 
sigh, “the wicked word and thought, 
the disobedience, the selfishness—all 
these come asa chill east wind, checking 
all growth and making us miserable. 
But we've had more rains than winds 
this year, and our present crop is a fine 
one.” 

“But what do you plant—where does 
the seed come from ?” 

“We use cuttings mostly. What be- 
comes of all the old books, old toys, etc.? 
You know they disappear, put you 
don’t how busy land my reindeers are 
kept in gathering up these discarded 
fragments, to be used in growing new 
crops. You shall see how we do it.” 

We had now reached the center of the 
grounds, where was a large open space, 
intersected by the fuur roads or walks 
that gave access to the four quarters of 
the garden. A large frame building 
stood in the center. 

“This is our packing barn,” said St. 
Nick. ‘The busy season will begin 
next week, when we shall dig our crops, 
druw them to the barn and box and 
ship them to all parts of the world. 
Lively times, I assure you.” 

“But Ithought you attended to that 
business. Don’t you run the reindeer 
express as of yore?” 

‘* My dear sir, I see you still believe in 
those rollicking rhymes of Clement C. 
Moore; but, true as they were years 
ago, they don’t fit the present time. 
Why, bless you, ’twould take me a 
month to do my usual night’s work; 
and if I could get around I couldn’t get 
in in these days of stoves, furnaces and 
steam-heaters. So we use some of the 
modern improvements. Steam is too 
slow; but we have the telegraph, the 
telephone and the electric express; and 
I have my agents 1n all parts of the 
world. But I don’t mind telling you 
that I rig up the old sleigh all the same 
and take a gosy little trip, dropping 
into those old-fashioned houses that still 
keep open fireplaces—and I am glad 
to say that the fashion of fireplaces is 
reviving, and every year I find the num- 
ber increasing. Just look here,” con- 
tinued Nick, crossing over into one of 
the blocks. ‘This is our novelty sec- 
tion—the new things of the season. We 
bave to import our original stocks of 
these; but we can multiply them very 
fast. Now the new fashions run to the 
old, and you wouldn’t believe what a 
demand there is for old andirons. There 
are fifteen rows of those brass goods 
alone. Well, I was going to say that a 
few weeks ago the editor of the New 
York E—— was in such a hurry for a 
pair of andirons that he couldn’t wait 
for Christmas to come, and—like other 
children—told what he wanted, in his 
paper. And before his next issue he got 
‘em—got ’em by tens and twenties, till 
his sanctum looked like a second-hand 
hardware store, and he had to cry 
‘Enough.” But he has lots of relatives, 
and all the andirons will be kept in the 
family. Speaking of old novelties, we 
have a large stock of old pottery, crock- 
ery, and all that stuff that goes by such 
fancy names as majolica, faience, etc., 
besides all sorts of Eastlake house-fur- 
nishings.”’ 


“‘So you provide for the grown folks 
as well as the little ones, Herr Claus? 

“Oh, yes; we look out for all, but the 
children first, everytime.” 

‘*But why then do you have over the 
gate, ‘only parents admitted ’?” 

Santa Claus chuckled. ‘* Without chil- 
dren there would be no use of a Santa 
Claus and without parents there would 


be no children. So although the un- a 


married grown folks may be very nice 
people and fond of giving and receiving 
Christmas presents, the privilege of 
entering Santa Claus’s garden is reserved 
for papa’s and mamma’s alone.”’ 

We now entered the barn the main 
ffoor of which was filled with packing 
boxes of all sizes, and descending a stair- 
way entered a large, well lighted cellar, 

r rather a cellar and a work room. 





Hitherto we had seen no work people, 


but now a busy sight met the eye. At 
tables all round the room and up and 
down the middle were hundreds of the 
funniest little beings in red clothes, 
hard at work, carving, sawing, shaving 
and whittling at all sorts of articles. 

‘«These are our gnomes, that you used 
to read of as living in hills and mines and 
not very friendly to humans, but they 
have got over that and work for them 
cheerfully and by daylight. You must 
understand that we don’t grow all our 
crops in one season, and while we har- 
vest at Christmas, seed-time goes on all 
the year. Our cellar is continually being 
replenished with fresh stocks and our 
gnomes keep working them into shape 
for planting, for many things take 
several years to grow to perfection. 
The process is simple. You notice they 
divide the stock jnto as many parts as 
can be in any way handled. A splin- 
ter of a jumping jack, a finger from a 
doll, a leaf of a book, will reproduce the 
original. Now come into the young 
plantings.” 

Leaving the cellar we entered the fur- 
ther half of the garden and saw bustle 
and fife in every direction. Here 
were scores of little red gnomes under 
the care of a foreman, with lines 
stretched over the field along which 
they were planting the young stock, 
using icicle dibbles for the purpose. 
Further on there were other gnomes 
with ice grubs, cultivating more ad- 
vanced planting. And—yes, as true as 
I live there were the famous reindeer, 
harnessed to ice-plows and moving 
steadily up and down the rows. 

“Yes,’’ said Santa, stopping to pat the 
nose of Dancer, while Dunder and Blix- 
en gave a prance of delight at his ap- 
proach, ‘‘the old fellows are good for 
plenty of hard work yet. They do all 
our plowing and cultivating. Spite of 
age and hard work you would call them 
likely young colts if you could see them 
kick their heels over the housetops.”’ 

I was about toask my rubicond guide 
some further questions, when sharp in 
my ears rung the words, ‘‘ All persons 
having further business with this circuit 
court and court of Oyer and Terminer 
may now depart and¢give their attend- 
ance to-morrow morning at nine o’- 
clock.’”’ Santa Claus, reindeer, guomes 
and garden suddenly vanished and I 
found that the court crier had dissolved 
both the court and my dream. 
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DONT FAIL TO USE 
Massey's Revolving Shoe Hee! Protector. 


Warranted t» wear the hee! even- 
ly on all sides, maintaining an 
upright tr to the Foot, end 
avoiding ——- wear of 
the Sle an poer. It 
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TEAS REDUCED. 


OUR TERMS ARE THE BEST, 
Send for our New Reduced Price List. 
TBE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 































CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


(COS PRCH CUSHION Ss, Feathers, Bed- 
ngs an altresses. 7) rade 
at KT EELS, WS Canal Bere Nw York. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


15%8 wom THE MENERDY B since 

are made at * I ay Ei kL 
KOR DRY a Bin TRoy N.Y. New Patent 
M free. No. sable 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Establi- { in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Vopper and Tin, mounte! 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Church 
chools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, i 
Alarms, Tower Clocks. etc. Fully Werrant 
Illustrated Catalogue sent ‘P ree. 
Faypvzen & Tivr, 102 FE. 2d St.. Cim-'--ati 





























$7.20 PER QUARTER FOR TEN QUARTERS. 


ASON & HAMLI 
CABINET ORGANS. 


» HIGHEST AWARDS AT 
a - 
on’) 


‘da? 3h FOUR 


WORLD’ EXPOSITIONS 
aris, aris, ‘Vienna, Dantizgs, 


1873; 1875; 


PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 


Oncy Oncans assionep Finest Ranw at Centenntar. 
Bh of styles at prices which would be impossible for 
seca wtshets conoyeaied forties for meseey 


yen OF NET CASH PRICES: 
Ive octave double reed _ an 
F with t aieed 1 00 


tremulan 
114 


ive octave organ, aton "stops, 
F with ix celeste, 

Seid alse for monthly or quarterly payments, or rented until 
rent pays, <A superior organ may now be purchased by the easy 
payment of $1.20 per quarter for ten quarters. Calalogues free, 


MASON & HAMLIN ORCAN CO. 
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154 Tremont St. %5 Union Sq. . 250 Wabash Ave. 
NEW YORE. CHICAGO. 

A GREAT OFFER for HOLIDAYS ! 
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Ill. Newspaper al] about Piano-Orgun 
war, free. DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, N J. 
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SMALLSTEAM CNGINES, 
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BUFFALO, N. YX, 
Bew only, without Aitachments, 89 00 


First-Class Printers’ Materials. 


Figen, MA nf Slat” Cases, Cabinets, Chases, 
Presses, eto. Blocas fcr Engravers. 
 TARORER teat ‘WELLS & CO. 
10 Fulton a «14 and 18 Duteh &ts.. New York 
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CHINA AND GLASS WARE 


T POPULAK PRICES. 
White Eng. Porcelain D nner Sets, IM preces.$16 50 
Fine White Fr. China Dinner Sets,complete. . 30.0 
Fine White “reoch China Tea sets, 44 pieces. 760 
Fine Goid Band Fr. China fea Sets, 44 pieces. 8 50 
Fine White French China Cups and Saucers, doz. $2 
Tovlet Sets. ll pieces. decorated, #5; White,... 400 
ALL HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS. 
Goods from Weekly Trade Sales a Specialty. 
Illustrated Catalogue and Price-lists mailed free 
op application. 
C. L. Hadley, Cooper Institute, N.Y. City. 
Goods carefully selected and securely games for 
transportation free _ any charge. Sent ( . D. 
or P.O. money orde 
Please mentivun where you saw this advertisement. 





SEND FOR 


ll SAMPLES ll 


OF FABRICS, 

AND RULES FOR SELF-MBASUREMENT, TO 
JOHN WANAMAKER & CoO., 
THE FINEST CLOTHING HOUSE, 

818 & 820 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


@ Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded, ii goods are returned unworn in 
10 days. 

(Please p say what paper you saw this in.) 


Crateful — - Comforting. 


EPPS’S 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 


Sold only in Packets labeled 


JAMES EPPS & CO., 


HOMCOPATHIC CHEMISTS 
LONDOR, 
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eirenlation, and advert es of se eral thousan: 
newspapers in the Unite d States and Canada, anc 
contains more information of value to an advertise 
than evn be found tn ans r publication. All! list 
have been carefully rev , and where practicabk 
prices hve been reduced. The special offers a 
numerous and unusually advantageous. Be sure t 
send for it before spet jing any mor ee in newsp: 
advert:(ne Addre N. W.- AVE AR & NON. 
Ar ~e ‘ ; Phi adely 





65 MIX ED CARDS, with name, 0c. and stam; 
Ag’te Ontfit We. 1.06. COR ACO... Briatol. 


USEFUL PRESENTS. 


Boys and CIRLS 


ARE MAKING MONEY RAPIDLY 
printing Cards, Labels, marking clothing 
ete.: FAMILY PRINTER and complete 
outfit, by mail, for $1, prints 1 line; $3, 
Slines ; $5,5 lines. DiAMOND PRINT- 
ING PRESS —_ amano vat for $7, 


b2 


Os é $13, 4 x 
GOLDIN £°CO., ¥ort-Mii d4-, Sesion, 


De Your Qwn Printing 


NO EXPENSE, except for ink and paper, after 
procuring GOLDING'S OFFICIAL PRESS and 
for printing Cards, Tags, Labels, Circu- 
lars.etc. Every Business Man should have one 


Outfits from Slup 


Send two 3e.stamps for new Illustrated Catalogue. 


GOLDING &@ CO., Manuf‘rs, Fort- Hill Sq., Boston, 
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~ AGENTS W AN TED. 


AGENTS WANTED for the 


WorK DAYS OF COD. 


A book of marvelous beauty and richness in 
th ught, style. and Historic facts. Gives the very 
cream of Science. making tts thrilling wonders 
and brignt a househ. lo treasures. 

Endorsed by the nee and Clergy Kverywhere. 

RARE CHAN for Agents. Sales immense. 
Sample Ba - Ay Circulars and Terms FREK 

J.C. MCCUKDY & CO., Pubs., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AN OPPORTUNITY and Subscribers. 
COLE’S VOYACE OF LIFE, t« 


gt master. piece of the age. Chtic hood, Youth, 
apnhcod and re oss: each 2 ft. x 2% ft., engraved 
ate c = of a AE ; given away with THE 
CON Ton ters. Abbott, tarle. Pente- 
Cust, pity Willora,anda het of others write for 
it. Begins its seventh year with the highest rank 
as an undenvminativnail religicus, family and &. 8. 
monthly journal. 8.8. Notes pronounced unequal. 
da. The paper with the four engravings $1.50. with 
one engraving $12. Terms to Agents. etc., free. 
J. H. EARLE, ®™ HAWLEY STREET, Boston. 


TEAS, —Grenrt inducements to agents and large 

















consumers. Send for price list to Japan 
ea Warehouse, 78 Barclay st.,. New York. 


Salary. Saiesmen wanted to sell our 

Staple Goods to dea-ers. No peddiing. 

] 2 0 0 Expenses paid. Permanent employ: 

meut. address 8S. A. GRANT & CO, 

S$ 2, 4, 6 & & Home B8t., Cincinnad, O. 

7 BOOK AGENTS TAKE NOTICE !_at 
BETSEY BOBBET COME ACAIN 


NEw BooK READY FOR AGENTS, BY 


Josiah Allen’s Wife: 
SAMANTHA AT THE CENTENNIAL. 


Send for circulars to AMERICAN PUBLISHING 
g°3 Hartford, Ct., Cion., O., Chicago. Ill., Newurk, 











to $10 a day to + Awake Agents. Sample 
$s. waiess free. R. L. Fietcher,1i Dey 8t., N.Y. 


| to Agents sel'ing my 10 new articles 
Chromos, Watches, Jew (en Sen‘ 
fur cataiogue. RB. Morris, bicago, UI. 


avear, Agents wanted everywhere. Bus- 
250025 ict) epg ne 
OBTH & Uv., 6t Louis, Ma 

















China and ‘Japan Depot, 


186 FRONT ST., Burling Slip, N.Y. 


Rich Cloisonne (Ename)). 

Zogan and Kioto Bronzes. 
Bawbdco and Lacguer Ware. 
Decorated Porcelsines, Vases, &c. 
Tete-a-Tete Sets, Tabie Ware. 


GRBAT VARIETY AT LOWEST PRICES. 
CHOICE FAMILY TEAS. 


H. C. PARKFE., 


186 Front Street, Burling Slip, N.Y. 


JAPANESE GOODS. 


MOST CH CHOICE 


Holiday & Wedding Presents 
FINE TEAS 


of all kinds, warranted pure, at 38c. and 50c. 

BASKET-PICKED TEAS, #1 Ib. 

GENUINE RUSSIAN FLOWERY PEKOE TEA. 
$3.00 per Ib, 


TSURU & CO., 


MOMOTARO SATO 
JAPANESE BAZAAR, 


388 FULTON ST., N. Y., only three 
__ blocks from FULTON FERRY. _ 


Ye Old Folkes’ Concert. 
PLYMOUTH CHURCH, (BROOKLYN.) 


Thursday Evening, Dec. 27, at 8. 








Dear Sir: Your efficient services in the regular 
musical exercises of Piymeouth Chnurch,and your 
generous and gratuitous a'd in numer us inci- 
dental entertainments, are the subject of warm 
c ‘mment ano commendation. 

your many friends desire in some practical way 
to manifest their appreciation of your services, 
and therefure beg to tender youaC mplimentary 
Concert, to take place in Piymouth Church at 
such time as may be agreeab e tv you. 
Yours, very truly, 

Henry Ward Beecher, H.W. Sage, M. K. Moody, 
Aug. Storrs, HB. Claflin, John B. Hutchinson, 
8. V. White, and many others. 

BROOKLYN, Dee. 3, 1877. 

——_ . 

Gentlemen: Your complimentary letter tendering 
mea Testimomal Concert at Plymvuuth Church is 
just received. 

In c mpliapce with your request, I suggest 
Thursday even'og. Dec 2th, #8 a suitable tia e. 

In ace rdanre with the wish of many of you, and 
with the unanimous apor val of the Cn ir, the 
entertainment will consist of the music familiar t 
our ancest rs,and the perf rmer- wii! be attired 
in the costumes of the last century. Heartily 
appreciating thee mpliment you pay me, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, HENRY CAMP. 

BROOKLYN. Dec. 8, 877. 


Tickets 50 Cents. No Reserved Seats. 
To be haa at the Usual biaces, and at the dour 
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Y Sleeve Buttons 


to match, % 
cents per 
set.orthree 
sets for 30 
cents. Ele- 
gant Neck- 
inces with 
Charms 

#1 each. 10 


cents extra required on all Canadian orders, 
to prepay oe 2 ‘ a tra inducements to 
ents. & C%., 11 Clinton 

’ tow ot City. 












Antique and Modern Foraiten. 
SY PH ER R & CO. 


No. 593 Broadway, 


Have recently received from Europe and China 
some splendid specimens of furniture, etc., as fol- 
lows: 

From EUROPE: Dutch Inlaid, Marqueterie, Buhl 
and French Carved Oak Furniture, Dutch Musical 
and Automaton Hal! Clocks French Parlor and 
Bracket Clocks, French and Italian Bror zes, Se- 
vres, Dresden and Engiish Chinaware, G assware. 

From CHINA: A very large and elegant assort- 
ment of Teakwood Furniture in Tables, Sofas, 
Chairs, Cabinets, Etageres, Stools, etc., etc. 

Modern Furniture in great variety. 


HERMAN TROST & CO. 


Estatlished since 1835. 
Nos. 48, 50, 52, and 54 Murray st., N. Y. 


FRENCH CHINA, DINNER 
AND TEA SETS. 


Crystal Table and Fancy Glassware. 


SEVRES, ROYAL DRESDEN, 
AND IMPERIAL BERLIN FINK PORCELAIN. 


VENETIAN GLASS ARTICLES, Etc. 


Ip Majolica, FaYences, Palissy, and similar wgres, 
an immense collection of Vases, Jugs, Flower- 
holders and Baskets, Flagons. Tankards, Pilgrim 
Bottles, &c.. &c.,exact reproductions of antique 
models. These novel and very artistic articles are 
particularly appropriate as presents for ornament- 
ing Parlor, Dining-ro.m, or Hall. 

New articles received daily from our houses in 
Paris and Limoges. 

PRICES VERY MODERATE. 
Ay Extra fne molxcd cords. with name, 10 cts.. 
post paid, L CO., Nassau. N. Y. 
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-STEINWAY 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


In order to protect the public againstimposition 
and asa rebuket.un-crupulous advertisers, the 
Judges have given another certificate, dutea July 
28, 1877. to Steinway & sons, as follows: 

‘* This is to certify that the piano-fortes 
of Messrs. Steinway & Sons, comprising ( oncert 
and Vlarlor, Grand, Square, and Upright, ex- 
hibited by them at the Centennial Exposition at 
Philadetphia in 1876, presented the greatest total- 
ity of excellent qualities and novelty of construc- 


tion, and wm all points of excellence they received 
our highest average of points.and accordingly 
our unanimous opinion concedes to Messrs, 


Steinway & sons’ * Highest degree of excellence 
in all their styles.’”’ 


Extracts made and copied from the note-books 
of the examining Judges, duly certified by them 
reveal the significant fact that their ratings on 
each and every style of pianvortes exhibited by 
Steinway & Sons were fer above ali other com 
peting eabibitors, and reached a 


GRAND TOTAL AVERAGE OF 
95 1-2 OUT OF A POSSLBLE 96! 
c® The next highest exhibitor’s average only 
90 3-4 OUT OF A POSSIBLE 96. 


The above certificates can be seen at Our wure 
rooms. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 


WAREROOMS: 


STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 109 and 111 E, 14th St., New York. 





Diseases of the Eye. 


400 operations for cataract have been per- 
formed at the Eimira Surgica! Lnstitute (an insti 
tution for the treatment of Eye Diseases), by 
Dr. Up de Graff. Send for The Bistoury.—a med- 
ical journal, giving results in last 50 cases. Ade 





dress’ Thad ®. Up de Graff. M.D., Kimira, N.Y. 





BROOKLYN A = ERTISEMENTS. 


E.D. BURT & CO., 


287 Fulton St., 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


Boots and Shoes. 


Only authorized Agents for the Sale 
of E. C. BURT’S Fine Shoes. 


Price Liat turvished. Goods sent by mail 
ou reveipt of price. 


J. R. OTTMAN, _ 
Confectioner and Baker. 


FRUIT CAKE, Ornamental and Plain. 

FANCY CAKE, twenty varieties. 

MACAROOS, NOUGAT, and COCOANUT PYR- 
AMIDS. 

BONED TURKEY, SALADS, JELLIES, CREAMS 
and ICES. 

LOANS of SILVER, CHINA. LINEN, and GLASS. 

COLORED or FRENCH WAITERS. 

449 FULTON TON ST... near Jay. Brooklyn. 


Brooklyn Philharmonic. 


Next Rehearsal, Friday, Decem- 
ber 28, at 3. 
TICKETS, 50 CENTS. 
1, Symphony in C Minor, (Ist time)....... BRAUMS. 


2. Overture—Struensee................ MEY ERBEER. 
3. Lenau’s Feust.. 








FEEDING 


(Patented 
July 4th, 1876, 


BOTTLE. 


and October 
Zist, 1578. 





Aways right side up, whether in the bed or hand. 
ONE GROSS IN CASE. 

This excellent device rec 1mmenas itself to moth- 
ers and nurses beyond all others for its comfort. 
efficiency and clear liness. Certainly no other bu t- 
tle can be su readily and thoroughty cleaned, as, 
from its peculiar shape, it can be wiped out by a 
sponge or cloth held im the fingers as easily us can 
an ordinary teacup. The ena of the tube being ai- 
ways immersed in milk,the iofant canout draw 
air, no matter in what position the bottle may be 
placed. as tong as a dropef hquid remains. This 
important qua ity is possessed by no other bottle. 

any part of the fittings, cork, tube, glass tute,«r 
nipple, can be bad separately, upon application. 
Price 50 cents each by express. 

All kinds of Rubber Goods on hand or fur- 
ni-bedto oreer. Kubber Tubing for gas st: ves, and 
Hosef«r street-washing purp’ ses, 8 specialty. Call 
and see the new Hose-Reel and Movable *ountain 
for Lawns. IL tasrated Cata‘neve and Price List 
mailed free. GENT® WANTED. 
LYN RUBBER WORKS, ©. B. DICKINSON, 
Fropeiet r, 49 Adams St. near City Hall, Bro k- 
lyn, N.Y. N. B.—The rubber purts Frhoxe articies 
can be matied but the glassware cann 


CEO. “a 


IMPORTER OF 


HUMAN HAIR 


And manufacturer of Wigs. Toupees, and every 
Description of Ornamental! Hair Work. 283 Fultoo 
Serect. Bet. Copoord and . Ulery Ste, Brooklyn. 





HARDING & CO., 


lew FULTON ST., BROOKLYN. 


All the novelties in 


Fine Boots and Shoes 


At unusually LOW PRICES, 
Among the most popular styles are the 
LADIES’ Cc “ae H eaED BU TTON BOOT. 


IRK SOLE 
eo FuENC H KI, BRUSH KID, and PEB- 
| BL E GOA" T. with Bux Tees »nd French Heels 
JENT’S CONGRESS GallTeRS and LACED 


SHOES, with the new Engiish Toe. 
A superb assortment of 


EMBROIDERED SLIPPERS 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 
at prices never before so low 
BEST QUALITY 


RUBBER COODS 


at about one-third less thap last year’s prices. 
LADIES’ RUBBERS, 5c. 


HARDING & CO., 


$17 FULTON STREET. second door above 
JI »yhnson. BROOKL XN, N.Y 





OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


Fine China and Glas- Goods, Majolica, 
Weduwoo: avd Fayence Ware, fine as- 
sortment of Clecks. Bronzes, and EKiegant 
Fancy Goods of our own importation. 


246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St.,Brooklyn, N.Y. 


and No. 146 Stute st., Chicago. 


M. E. DOTY, 


213 Falton Street. near C casenile Brecklyn. 
A full assortment of 


Gent’s Furnishing Goods. 


SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER. 


Sbirts re-bosomed, &c. Coilers and Cuffs laun- 
dried same as cole all 


M©DESDePARIS 


MISS E. DUNNE, 
155 PIERREPONT ST., near Fulton. 


W hat can be m re desirable fora 


Than . e A NDSOM*® CLOAK OR DRESS made at 
MisS DUNNE'S? The most reasonable prices and 
latest rd selene styles. All the newest dusigns for 
hvuliday and evening wear. 


155 Pierrepont Street. 


MANACED BY LADIES. 
Brooklyn Employment Bureau, 
29 Concord Street, between Fulten and 

Washington Streets, Breoklyn. 
Family helo of all kinds. We do not promise 
perfection, but try to select good women for do- 
mestic service without regard to " emeeed or 
*eligion. N.B.— Wet Nurses supplied 


A. THOMPSGN’S | 


Restaurant and Confectionery, 
30 CLINTON S8T., 














Between Pierrepont and Fulton Streets. 
Wedding Receptions, Parties, Dinners, etc., sup- 
pled with a choice variety of 
Ice Creams, 'c+s, Charlotte de Russe, 
Oysters. Jellied Game, Pyramids, 
Mottoes, Bridal and Fancy 
Cakes, Flowers, etc. 





Entire Outfits of Decorated China, Silver and 
Glass furnished. 





Reliable Waitere Sont in all Oaess. 
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PERSONAL. 

General Key, during his recent visit to 
New York, wes naturally interested in the 
place where postal cards and stamps are 
printed—the Photograph Company and the 
Continental Bank Note Company. He said: 
“I am delighted with the New York Post 
Office. To be sure, I have heard a good deal 
of adverse criticism concerning the building 
itself; but [am no architect.” 

The Baroness Pautine Calvert de Bus- 
sierre, wife of Baron Henri de Bussierre and 
daughter of Mv. Ben Holladay, of California, 
died at the New York Hotel, Dec. 17, after a 
short illness. Sho was but 23 years of age. 
Most of her life had been passed abroad, and 
she was married in Paris five years ago, at 
the age of eighteen. The remains were 
placed in the family vault at “ Opbir Farm,” 
Westchester County. 

—Mrs. Herbert Taylor, daughter of Mr. 
Samuel Morley, M.P., died recently in Eng- 
land, much regretted. She was a leading 
member of the sect known as Plymouth 
Brethren, and frequentiy preacbed in the 
villages of Kent with great acceptance. 

—Mrs. Braddon-Maxwell, the novelist, was 
riding with several children in London, not 
long ago, when a steam roller was the means 
of killing her horse, nearly killing ber coach- 
man, spoiling the carriage, and frightening 
the little people. 

—The late br. James B. Coleman, of New 
Jersey, was the possessor of versatile talent. 
He was a practising physician in Trenton for 
forty years; he lectured at different times on 
natural philososophy, chemistry, vegetable 
physiology and .phrenology, and wrote a 
clever Hudibrastic pamphlet against the 
Thomsonians; he was specially skilled in 
surgery; his addresses before the State Medi- 
eal Society, of which he had been !President, 
always attracted wide attention on account of 
their originality and thorough knowledge; he 
wasa capital draughtsman and some of his 
cartoons were immensely popular. A series 
of his articles on natural and artificial mech- 
anism were publisheijby the “Scientific 
American,"’ and when pblysican of the State 
prison in 1841 he origivated the plan of torced 
ventilation of public buildings by means of a 
blowing-fan. He couceived the idea of ap- 
plying the process of electro-plating to form- 
inz raised cuts, to be used as wood-cuts in 
printing. He was the inventor of a plan for 
firing large ordnance, such as 15 or 20 inch guns, 
by means of a central chamber which is fired 
first and the inertia of the ball thus overcome, 
as wellas of innumerable others which were 
nearly all successfully utilized. He also occa- 
sionally wrete verses. 

The Londou * World” says that the Prince 
Imperial is a frequent visitor to the British 
Museum, and was seen there recently deeply 
absorbed in vis book, while his nearest neigh- 
bors were two noted French Communists who 
were quietly reading French 1 ovels. 

—Atthe run with her Majesty's staghounds 
at Harrow Weald, tue Prince Imperial foi- 
lowed the pack for the first time; and al- 
though the pace was so great that more than 
half the borses were knocxed up, he was 
among the thirteen who were in at the finish. 

James Ballantine, the well known author, 
died at Edinburgh recently. Of his books 
the best known is “* The Gabcrlunzie’s Wal- 
let,” published in 1843, and still a favorite 
book in the old country. It is full of odd 
stories, and contains much interesting infor- 
mution on old Scottish manners and customs. 
His other books were “The Millerof Dean- 
haugh,” “*A Treatise on Stained Glass,’ an 
essay on “* Ornamental Art as Applicable to 
Trade and Manufactures,” a volume of 
poems, and anotnrer of songs, with music, and 
a‘ Lifeot David Roberts, R.A.” 

—Dr. Mercy B. Jackson died at Boston Dee. 
13, aged 75. She was married twice, her second 
husband leaving in 1852, as ber first husband 
had in 1839, a family dependent upon her ex- 
ertions for support. Having studied medicine 
for the benefit of her children, she was led to 
enter upon a thorough course, and after a 
struggle of some years with the American In- 
stitute of Homeopathy was finally admitted a 
member of it in 1871. She rapidity acquired 
a large and lucrative practice. She was pre- 
eminently aself-made woman. A few weeks 
previous to her decease, although 75 years of 
age,she began the study of the German lan- 
guage. 

—The cel--brated landscape painter, Francois 
Diday, died at Geneva on the 29th of last 
month, aged 75. 


1840. 


1877. 


JONES. 


CHOICEST NOVELTIES. 

Six floors of this magnificent structure, each floor 
over 100 feet square, replete with newest and mst 
stylish Winter Gooos, ip greatest variety and best 
chosen of any house in the city, from every article 
of use or Furniture f \r Kitchen, to elegant Parlor 
CVutfits, and every corceivuble article of Perso: al 
Apparel, lotants’ Outfits, Ladies’ and Misses’ Un- 
der-garments, Shoes, Hosiery, Millinery, Laces, 
Gloves, and an endless variety of Fancy Goods and 
Notions at unprecedented.y low prices. 








— Z —_ 
Dress Goods, Z Z_ Boys’ Suits. 


Sincques, .* j bn Millinery. 


Suits, ae 


“Z Fancy Goods, 
Shawls Z : 


“2 Hosiery. 
Furs, Z~ Zz Laces. 





] EIGHTH AVE. EIGHTH AVE. | | 
| AND 





Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Strect. 








o—— 


Silks, 
Z ? Cloths, 


Shoes % 2 
Ribbons, Z 
Z 


U nder wear Z et Domestics, 


Upholstery. =. _ & ; Carpets, 


Furviture, — a2 ‘House Furuishing 


HOLIDAYS. 


Fancy Goods, ™! ys, Glassware, Crockery, 
verware, 

and large eiianada of gereral HOUSE-FUR 
NISHIN':: GODS. Stock «!! newly iwp rted fr 
the Holidays and wi'l average 3. ver cent. below 
ordinary prices 

Extraordinary inducements in al! departments. 
All orders will receive prompt attention. Catu- 
logues sent free, 


JONES sin avenue, JONES 


Corner Nineteenth Street. 


R.H. Macy & Co. 


GENERAL FANCY GOODS AND 
DRY GOODS ESTABLISHVEN 
3TAPLE ,G0unS AND NOVELTIES ae ev ED 
BY EVERY KU ROPEAN 818A” 
com LA FORGE & VALEN’ ; Ae 
who have been fur ten yeurs the managing part- 
pers are now the sole proprietors of the coicern. 
Tne house has not now and never has had any 
Brancii, Agent or Agency. 
LA FORGE ag GLOVE. all desirable shades, 
2 button 78c., a — $148, according to 


ALL URDERS BY matt RECEIVE SPECIAL 
CA 





Catalogues sent free on application. 
Nos 194. 200, 202. 204 2J0 aod 208 sixth Avenue, 
65 and €7 West l-th St,»na 60 unc 62 West i4th St 
Address 4TH ST. AND SIXTH AVENUE, N, Y. 


LACE CURTAINS 


An unusual opportunity now offered to purchas- 
ers. The entire stock of a St. Gall manufacturer, 
purebased at a heavy discount, will be closed out 


at avour HALF -PRICE 


REAL Lae E CURTAINS FROM $7.50 per pair 
and upw: 

GUIPU RE LACH, from $3.50 per pair. 

NOT!LNGHAM LACK, from #1 per pair. 

The above ec mortises the l.rgest and finest as- 
sortment ever offered at retail in this city. 

LACE SHADEs. great variety. 


PIANO AND TABLE COVERS. 


CARPETS 


PRICES REDUCED IN ALL GRADES. 
Smyrna * Reversibie” Carpets, with borders to 
match, entirely new and very handsome, “ conjined 
exciusive y to us. 


TURKISH AND PERSIAN 
Rugs and Mats 


All sizes, from a smal! door mat to a large size car- 
pet. Large variety. Our own direct importation. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 
Nos. 183 and 185 SIXTH AVE., 
ONE DOOK BELOW 13TH ST. 








ACENTS WANTED in every City 
and Town to sell 


L’OTER. 


Takes out a Grease Spot, Paint or stains from 
your Clothes, silks, Woolens, Cashmercs, ete 
instantly, leaving no Stain, Smell, nor 
injuring the most delica’e fabric 
that water will not spot. 


Price 25 cents. Sent by mail on receipt of price 


Large pr fits can be made by act've men and 
women. Sen. for Circul +r and prices. 


Office and Salesroom, 118 Liberty St. 
Address 


BEECHER & CO., 
Lock Box 3395, 
New York City. 











SCOTT’S 
EXTENSIVE SHOE STORE 


34th St. and Sth Ave., N. Y. 


His immense stock of first class Goods at low 
Prices. 


BURT’S SHOES A SPECIALTY. 
All Goods Marked in Plain Figures. 


DIT MAN’ S SEA SALT 


To produce real sea water at will, din. 
solve this salt ip ordinary water. ‘thi« 
selution possesses all the bealth-eivies 

quatities and tonic virtues of netural nea- 
water. while it is free from the organic 
impurities of the surt, For reed uge 
wists gecernlly. A. J.D 8 
roacway au @ Barciay St. N.Y. 

25 Elegant Cards. Pa two alike, with name, 
Uc. post paid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N.Y. 




















E. RIDLEY & SONS 


Grand and Allen Sts., N.Y. 
KID GLOVES. 


PARTI TINTS. 


“MONOGRAM,” 
WARRANTED. 

“ MONOGRAM,” 4 
WARRANTED, 

“ EDWARD,” 2and 3 BUTTONS, #1.25, $1.50. 

“ EDWARD,” 4 and 6 BUTTONS, $1.75, $2.00. 


2 and 3 BUTTONS, %c., $1.00 


and 6 BUTTONS, $1.35, $1.50. 





“ COURVOISIERS, 
$2.10; 6 Button, $2.62. 


GENTS’ CLOVES. 


* MONOGRAM,” 9c. 
* EDWARDS,” $1.25. 
* COURVOISIERS,” $1.55. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND ST., 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 77 ALLEN STREET. 


” 3 Button, $1.85; 4 Button, 











THE NEW PATENT OVERCOAT 


FOR MEN AND BOYS. 


ZEROCOAT. 


OVERCOAT, MUFFLER, AND 


MITTENS COMBINED. 
FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING CLOTHIERS. 





‘ 
and Wiiward’s ° Helix” Noecies 
t(In Patent Wrappers.: Sold Kverywhere 


KANSAS. 


All about its Soil, Climate, Resources, Prod- 
ucts, Laws, and its People are given in the 
KANSAS FARMER, a 10-page weekly, in its 
15th year. Post paid, 3 months, 50c. 

Address J. K. HUDSON, Topeka, Kansas. 


Has quickly takena high place among agri- 
cultural journats.—\. ¥. 7ribune.....We have 
considered it among the best of our exchanges. 
and a worthy representative of the West.— 
Vractical Farmer, Phila....OQur Kansas friends 
should feel much pride in the high character 
and sterling worth of their State agricultural 
paper.— National Live-Stock Journal. ....We 
cheerfully credit it with being one of the best 
edited of our Western agricultural exchanges. 
—Spirit of the Times. N. Y. 

5 ( Ele gent Mixed © ard, with name, 13 cts. 
eo) Agent's outfit. We. Seavy Bros.,Nortaford, Ct 


THE NEW YORK 
Commercial Advertiser. 


DAILY AND WEEKLY: 


DAILY -89 Per Year; $4.50 for Six 
Months ; 75 Cents for one Month. 
w EEK LY $1 Per Year; 50 Cents for 
Six Menths. 
AN EXTRA COPY FOR EVERY CLUB OF TEN. 
A Copy or THR DAILY FoR CItcB OF THIRTY. 
THE WEEKLY COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER 
has specta: features, such as the Agricultural anc 
scientific Departments, Weekly Markets, Finance, 
Produce and Live Stock, and wiil contain in a 
selected and condensed form ali the News, Mi-cel- 
lany, Editorials, and pr minent fe»tures «t the 
* Daily Commercial Advertiser.” Send for speci- 
men coptes. Posters and Special Terms to Agents. 
Address HUGH J. HASTINGS, 
126 Fulton Street, New York City. 











ASK THOSE 
WHO KNOW. 


Askany physicianif BENSON’s CAPCINE POROTS 
PLASTER is not the bert plasteria the world. This 
remurkabie articie was invented to vvercome the 
wreat oojection always round to the ordinary Por- 
ous Piascer of slow uction in bringing relief. 


LAME BACK! 


Fr Lame and Weak Back, Rheumatism, troubles 
of the sp'ne and kidneys tt isatruly wonderful 
remedy. Phy-icians everywhere recognize its 
great superi rity to other porous p asters, and to 
all tiniments. It relieves ;ain et ‘nee and cures 
quicker than ary known plaster, liniment or com- 


p und 
CAUTION.—There are cangerous and worth. 
les: 'm:tati..ns of BENSON'S Capcine Plaster in the 
mark~t. The genuine huve the word Capcine cut 
thr “<_< <= paster. Sold by all Druggists. 
Price ts. Sent on receipt of price by 
SEABURY & JOHNSON, 21 Piatt Bu. N. Y. 


E. D. BASSFORD’S, 





Cooper Institute, New York City, 
New lilustrated Priced Catalogue 
is a book of fifty closely printed 


pages, quoting with the size, 
capacity and style the prices of 
about SiX THOUSAND items 
of Housefurnishing Hardware, 
China, Class, Silverware, Cutlery, 
Cooking Utensils, Table Ware, 
Dinner, Tea and Toilet Sets, Coal 
Vases, Fire Sets and Stands, and 
every kind of goods for the fur- 
nishing of a house and table from 
the plainest for every day use to 
the richest and most elaborately 
decorated, all at prices a great 
deal below competitors’ figures, 
as will be seen by examination of 
Price List, which with illustrated 
catalogue is mailed free on receipt 
of 3c. stamp. Goods carefully 
boxed and shipped to all parts. 


EDWARD D. BASSFORD, 
Cooper Institute, New York City. 


Please mention this paper. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


To Sunday School Workers. 


During 1878, The Sunday School Times will 
contain, week by week, Critical Notes on the 
Old Testament Lessons, ‘by Prof.C. H. Toy: on 
the New Testament Lessons, by Prof. A. C. 
Kendrick. Meditations on the lessons, by 
Prof. Austin Phelps. Illustrative A plica- 
tions by H.Clay Trumbull. A Lesson Sreme- 
work, giving the outline and connections, by 
the Rev. George A. Peltz. Notes for P rimary 
Teachers, by bi ‘aith Latimer. Illustrations, 
by the Rev. W. W. Newton.. Eclectic Com- 
mentary, by the Rev. Dr. Willard M. Rice, and 
Blackboard Outlines, by skilled teac hers. 

Mr. Charles F. Richardson, so well known 
for his literary work on The Independent, 
will give his constant attention to the columns 
of The Times. Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke will 
write a serial story, for the encouragement of 
Christian workers. A] this, in addition to the 
other varied departments of the paper. 


HOW TO CET IT. If you will send your 
dress and twenty-five cents, you will receive 
The Times every week for three months. This 
offer is only for newsubscribers. The regular 
prices are: From 1 to 14 copies a year, $2.15 
each, From 15 to 29 copies a year, $1.90 
each. 30 copies and upwards, a year, $1.65 
each. Send seven cents for a specimen of 
the Scholars’ Quarterly. A handsome colored 
map in each number for 1878. Specimens of 
the Weekly Lesson Leaf sent free. Address, 


JOHN D, WATTLES, Publisher, > 
610 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





Watches. Watches. Watches. 


.THE E) ECTRO GOLD WATCH CO., 
No. 117 Fulton St... N. »are now offering 
their handsome Electro Gold Ste m-windinge Watch- 
esat Fifteen Dollars each. These Wutches have 
all the latest improvements. requiring no key 
either for windivug ¥ setting the hands. We are 
manufacturing a ey winging Watch, bunting 
case, ceyts’ aud ladies sizes, at Twelve Dollars 


each. ese Watches have the very best anchor 
mevemes! =, and are warranted accurate and reli- 
able. They are eqns! in all respects iu Uura- 
bility and “urrect 


me-keepirg to pigher. priced 
atches The Cases ure mude of Nickel Compo- 
sitiun and Siiver. with a thickness «of Gold utside 

aca ioside, by our pew Electro process, which io- 
sures the Gola to wear from 5 to i@ years, and 
have the same appearance as the finest solid Gold 
Watches at one third the cost. They are pucked 
io a bandsome Mornce.) Case, and sent to any part 
of the country, C. 0. D., witb privilege of examn- 





ing before king. Address F.C. MILLER & co., 
Fulton Street, New York. P.O. 37%. 
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THE CHRISTIAN CL /NION. 








: dit and Wisdom. 


AT the New Sentont Dinner Presi- 
dent Eliot, of Harvard, is reported to 
have said in response to the toast to 
Harvard and Yale: 

“Can any Harvard graduate speak to such 
a toast? But I will speak on points where 
they agree. There was an old farmer who 
had, with Squire Jones, the most cows in 
town. The squire had forty-five and he had 
one. So Harvard and Yale between them are 
strong and useful, and it won’t do to make fine 
distinctions. Between them they have more 
cows than anybody else.”” 

‘*Cows” is evidently a misprint and 
should read calves. 





READY money system — Dun or be 
done. 


We have always pitied the little girl at 
the opera. who, as she lay back in the 
luxurious chair of the box utterly weary 
and sleepy, and bored at an hour when 
she should have been snug in bed, was 
usked why she came, *‘ Oh, I must, you 
know,” yawned the little lady, languid 
ten years before her time, ‘‘ we have 
season tickets.” The trouble with a 
great many older people is that they 
have “season tickets” for the good things 
of this life, and so do not half enjof 
them. 


Money that bank officers get away 
with is charged to running expenses. 





At one of the popular camp meetings, 
where the table is not very well provided 
either as to quantity or quality, a pleaz 
sant incident occurred at the opening of 
the morning exercises. The conductor 
gave out a hymn, the second verse of 
which contains the couplet 

*“ And may our passions be subdued. 
By sparing use of daily food.” 

On reading this the thought occurred 
to him that the singing of it would be 
looked on as a joke by the assembled 
multitude, most of whom had experi- 
enced at their breakfast the inconveni- 
ence of the ‘sparing use of daily food.” 
This brought broad grins to the taces of 
the brethren. 

WHEN a paragrapher makes a joke out 
of whole cloth, it is generally homes- 
pun. 

THE man whois curious to see how the 
world could get along without him can 
find out by sticking a cambric needle 
into a mill-pond, and then withdrawing 
it avd looking at the bole. 


INVALID FURNITURE.—A wooden leg. 





Wuar is the difference between a plate 
of ham sandwiches and a pane of glass? 
Because one are sand which is, the other 
sand which was. 





DRESSEs are going to be worn long this 
winter; what good news to fathers and 
husbands. We do not see though how 
they can be worn longer than spring, be- 
cause they will be too warm. 


Mr. Spurgeon calls the people who go 
to church from compulsion, as they 
might escape a shower of rain, ‘“‘um- 
brella Christians.” 





A 8cHOOL board class was being exam- 
ined by the officials in the sea-beaten 
town of S——. The subject under dis- 
cussion was the flood. Among the first 
questions was, ‘‘ How did Noah under- 
stand that there was going to be a flood?” 
**Cause,” shouted an urchin “ he looked 
at the weather reports.” 


Take it Easy. 


COMMON SENSE 
Chairs and Rockers. 


i, Reading and Writing 
Table is separate from Chair, 
and is secured in pos. tion by 
a strong button Is easily 
adjusted to near'y all. kincs 
of erm-chairs, bat sh uld b» used op my No. 4,5, 
or 13. to give COMPLETE satisfaction. Tuble can oe 
set at any angle cesired, or lowered to good posi- 
tion for writinz. Makesanice Table for an 'nva- 
lid. Cutting beard fr the ladies—none of your 
little 7x9 —e but is 16x\2 inches. Cannot be 
g ‘t out of orde 

For sale by the trade. Wanufactured by 

F. A. SINCLAIR, 
Motiville, N. Y. 
Seo stamp for Illustrated Price List. 


ippea * freight, or expressed to all parts of 
Py Bited 8 tone re _ 















DIAMONDS. 


Precious Stones & Coral Jewelry. 


VICTOR BISHOLD & CoO., 


47 Nassau Street, New York. 





The Scientific American. 


THIRTY-THIRD YEAR. 


THE MOST POPULAR SCIENTIFIC PAPER 


Only $3.20 a year, including Postage. Weekly. 
4,00) Book Paves, 


IN THE WORLD. 


52 Numbers a Year, 


THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN is a large First Class Weekly Newspaper of sixteen pages, 
printed in the most beautiful stv le, profusely Ulustrated with splendid engravings, r presenting 
the newest Inventions and the most recent Advances in the Arts and Sciences: loclodine Me 
chanics and Enginecring, Steam Engineering, Railway, Mining, Civil, Gas and Hydraulic En- 
gineering, Mill Work, tron, Steel and Metal Work; Chemis try and Chemical Processes; 
Klectricity. Light, Heat, Souna: Technology. Photograr hy, Printing, New Machinery, New 


Processes, New_Recipes, Improvements pertaining to Textile Industry, Weaving. Dyeing, | 


Coloring, New Industrial Products, Animal, Vegetable and Mineral; New and Interesting 
Facts in Agriculture, Horticulture, the Home. Natural History, etc. 

The most valuable practical papers, by eminent writers in alice partments of Science, will 
be found in the Scientific American : the whole presented in popular language, tree from te ch 
nical terms, illustrated with engravings. and so arrang: d as to interest and inform all classes 
of readers, oldand young. The Scientific American is promotive of knowledge and progress 
in every ee ge aid where it circulates. It should have a piace in every Family, Reading 
Room, Library, College or School. Terms, £3.20 per year, $1.60 half year, which includes pre- 
parme nt of postage. Discount to Clubs and Agents. Single copies ten cents. Sold by all 

ewsdealers. Re 'g by postal order to MUNN & CO., Publishers, 37 Park Row, New York. 

PATE In connection with the Selentific American, Messrs. MUNN & Co. 

8 e are Solicitors of American and Foreign Patents, und have the largest 
establishment in the world. Patets are obtained on the test terms. Models of New Inven- 
tions and Sketches examined, and advice tree. A special notice is made in the Selentifie 
American of all [nventions Patented through this Agency, with the name and residence of 
the Patentee. Public attention is thus directed to the merits of the new patent, and sales | 
otten effected. 

Any person who has made a new discovery or invention can ascertain, free of charge, | 
whether a patent can probably be obtained, by writing to the undersigned. Address for the 
Paper, or concerning Patents, 


MUNN & CO., 37 Park Row, New York. 


Branch Office, Cor. F & 7th Sts., Washington, D.C. 





Before Purchasing Paints or Roofing, send for Reduced Price List of 


mm: AV. zon ne’ 


ASBESTOS MATERIALS. 


s 
H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
No. 87 MAIDEN — NEW YORK. 
he most extensive m innfacturers i FRA rid of HOUSE PAINTS, FIRE-PROOF PAINTS, 
ROOF PAINT, ROOFING, STEAM PIPE and BOLLER COVERINGS, steam Pack- 
ing, Fire, Acid and Water-proof Coatings, Cements, Sheathings, &e. 
READY FORK USE. EASILY APPLIE ‘D BY ANY ONE, 

These erticles are superior in quslity and durability to anv others for similar purposes, and are in 
use by thousands of the most prominent Merchants, Manufacturers, Builders, and Rat! Road Com- 
pavies in thisc ,untry. Liberal inducements to Genera! M rcha..ts, Dealers, and Large Comswmers. 

SEND FOR SAMPLES, ILLUSTRATED Caen PR'CE LISTS, &c. 

Also for sale os, nA ‘BAL ADELPHIA BRANCH, 406 Arch 8t.; DOWNIE TRAINER & Co. Boston; M.M 

BUCK & Co., St. L C. A. PARKER & COo., New Orleans: THOMPSON & UPSON, Suan Francise». 


M 
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CET THE CELEBRATED 


Model Printing Press. ™ 


Nothing in the world would please your boy s« 

a better investment for your store or office. © rie ws 

i kind of card or label wo ork, while our $10 size wilh do t 

rinting “equires for any business house end ten cents ad 100- ~ page illnstrated N 
T° i also asample copy of handsome oew pay THE MODEL. ‘PRINT R’°sS auipe 

. W. DAUGHADAY & CO., inventors ena Manufacturers. 725 Chestnut 8. PEILAD! LPHIA, Pa 


J, B. & J. M. CORNELL, AYER & SON'S MANUAL 


4 Adve rtisers 

perenne guide to :.dvertisers. N+ sven Journal.— 

A necessity to all wh: advertise. ke sived mimercial 

The most complete and reliable work at the kind 
Pittsburg Qanctte, — Sout free to all who advertise 

dvertising TIMES BUILDING 

N.W, &SON AGENTs Teiie Forvpine 

Get our Estimate be hope making any advertising 


contracts. Our business is large. Farci! ties unsur 
4 Dassed Prices the lowest. Terms the best. 
| 
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Plain and Ornamental 


REVOLVER FREE wf muon shot revo NG. 
dress J. BOWN & SON, 1°6 & °8 Wood st., Pittaburg 


139 to 143 Centre Street, New York. 


THE MAGIC COIN 





HANDSOMELY PLATED 


Small, Compact, 


In“ Half Dollars,” 


in the pock t. 
and only after a prom:scuous arsorting are able 


you have probably dr pped one or two coins, whi on 
luss. 


Oenominati-n immediately tak: s its place. You 


iT WILL LAST 


is curtain te become a staple article fur the Trade. 
ever silver or gold is used @-acurrenc., 
they anticipated. 1: isin fact the best selling, as w 


realizing that fact. 





IT HOLDS OVER $5.00 OF 








It weighs only2 oz. 


Is graceful, casily 
arranged, and the 
lightest coiffure ever 
invented. Can be 
disposed in an infin- 
ite variety of styles, 
and 80 simply that 
a child can dress it 
over when necessary. 


Made of the best 
quality of hair. 
Price $5.00; light 
colors extra. 


Illustrated De- 
scriptive (atalogue 
mailde free on ap- 
plication to 


H. JULIAN, 


301 Canal St., two doors trom Broadway, N.Y. 


Imp -rter and Manufacturer of 


Human Hair Goods, 


SUCH AS 
Switchae Rrai ‘hatalay ‘orle rT 
Switches, Braids, Chatelames, Curls, Wigs, Frizzes, 
Invisible Waves, &c. 

The Cheapest and Most Rellable House. Estab- 
lished 15 years. Ci reu ar und Price List free. Send 
furit stating where you saw this adverttement. 
Goods furwarded free ot charge when paid for tn 
acvance, or sent C.O.D,. Satisraction guaranteed. 


B. W. MERRIAM & CO. 


| 577 Broadway, New York, 








Manufacturers of and dealers in 


‘Mirrors and Fine Cabinet Work 


of every description, including 


‘ sonietinn PIECES, =" AND 
TRIMMINGS 
ALSO IMPORTERS OF 
FRENCH aie. i“ XRMAN 
OKING-GLASS PLATES 
.. ‘Lown? PRICES. 


FOR 


- CHRISTMAS, 


AND 


NEW YEARS, 


BUY YOUR 


TEAS, COFFEES, 


Spices, and Sugars 


| OF THE WELL-KNOWN ESTABLISHMENT OF 


-| M. H. MOSES & 60., 


ccevnai cords tee And Upwards | 


‘Nos. 77, 79 & 81 Vesey Street, 


NEW YORK. 
OPPOSITE WASHINGTON MARKET 


THE UNIGN - ARGUS 


Is recognized asthe m st desirable medium fir 
ADVERTISING tn Bro: k yn, he ving a lurve Greate. 
tion am: ne the best people. itis: first clues FAM- 
ILY PAPER. The Merch«nt’s paper, the Mechanic's 
paper, the Professiotal Man’s pauper, tne paper 
giving the LATEST NEWS in a condensed styie. 
The vaper forthe POLITICIAN Ip fect, the 


PAPER FOR EVERYBODY. 
PRICE, TWO CEdTS. 


HOLDER. 


AN INDISPENSABLE POCKET ARTICLE! 


WITH NICKEL SILVER. 


and Conrenient, 


SILVER COIN, 


* Quarter Dollars,” “ Dimes,” * Half Dimes.” and * Nickels.” 


Everybody now realizes the trouble and inconvenience of carrying alot of small change loosely 
t you Want t» find a ten cent piece ora five cent nicke!, the chances are that you will 
have to dive down into your pocket two or three Ny 1 es bringing up, eventually, everything it contains 


nd the coin svaght. In the meantime, however 
add not only to your vexation put possibly to your 


THE * MAGIC” COIN HOLDER PREVENTS ALL THIs, 
A person using one of these Holders always h+s his coin ina conp*ect shape. He can make change 
in half the time usua ly required, and avoid all liability of dropping or losing it. 
ment of your thu ub or floger pushes the desired coin into your hand, and another one of the sawe 


The merest move- 


can readi'y make change in winter time without 


removing your gloves. Simple in its construction, and warranted n ver to get out of order. 


A LIFE-TIME. 


The Box is small and portable; the coins being arranged tn the most compact manner possible, 
no su. erfluous space being waste d. it holds every coin ever minted inthe Unite’ Stares or Canada, 
frou} centto Ocents totre amount of #0. This Coin Ho! der isnot onlyaNt#w NOVELTY, out it 


We no: only supply the entire United states, but 


are sending theu in large quantities to Englind, france, Germany,acd other parts of Europe—where- 


A-/epts are now ordering in targe quantities, the demand already proving more than double what 


li as the best payiog novelty at present in the 


murket,and to judge from the number of orders we are now rece'ving, Agents everywhere are 


Samp e by Mail, post-pail, 50 Cents. Agents’ Tria! Package, containing Three Coin Bives, post-paid, only $1 
One Duzen, post-paid....... € coer dcnsederceogis 
Extraordinary inducements to Canvassers. 


J. BRIDE & C0., Clinton Place, & 11 tighth St., New York City, 


-..C ost $3.00. Sell for $6.00. Profit $5.00. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





Vout. XVL. No. 26. 








CHICKERING & SONS’ 


PIANO FORTES 


HAVE OBTAINED THE 


AND WHEREVER EXHIBITED. 


HIGHEST HONORS 


WHENEVER 





The Grand Medal, London, 1851. 


Cross of the Legion of Honor and 


Grand Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 


The Grand Medal and Special Diploma, Santiago 
De Chile, 1875. 


The Grand Medal and 





Svecial Diploma, 
Philadelvhia, 1876. 


MAKING A GRAND TOTAL OF 


One Hundred and Three First Prizes. 


THE CHICKERING PIANO 


Is pronounced the very BEST IN THE WORLD by the most eminent Composers, Pianists and 


Vocalists, and they are legitimately 
THE STANDARD INSTRUMENTS. 





ts” Every Piano Forte warranted for. FIVE YEARS. Pianos to 


rent or sold by instaliments, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOCUES MAILED FREE ON APLLICATION. 


Narerooms: 


( Chickering Hall, New York. 


(156 Tremont Street, Boston. 


HOLIDAY GOODS. 


THE 


Meriden Britannia Co. 


UNION SQUARE: 
46 East Fourteenth Street, 


AND 


550 Broadway, New York, 


ARE MANUFACTURING AND HAVE ON EXHIBITION A 
CHOICE SELECTION OF DESIRABLE ARTICLES 
ESPECIALLY APPROPRIATE FOR GIFTS. 


CENTENNIAL MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS 


AWARDED TO THIS COMPANY 


“SUPERIOR” SILVER-PLATED WARE 


Extract from Centennial Judges’ Report: 
‘““Their LARGE VARIETY of Silver-Plated White Metal Hollow Ware 
is of EXCELLENT QUALITY AND FINISH, and of TASTEFUL DESIGNS.” 
‘*Their Silver-Plated Forks, Spoons, and Knives are of SUPERIOR 
QUALITY AND EXCELLENT FINIsH. Their XII PLATING, or extra plating 
on exposed parts, DESERVES COMMENDATION.” 




















Extracts from American Institute Report: 

‘*The Porcelain-Lined, Double-Walled Ice-Pitchers are A 1, and possess 
ALL the qualities the Company claim.” 

‘* We consider the Goods made by this Company to be by far THE BEsT 
made in this country, and we believe in the World.” 7 ae 
First Premiums awarded at all fairs were exhibited, from Worid’s 
Fair, (853, to American Institute Fairs, 1873, 1874, and 1875, 
inclusive, and at Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 


IN Y LESTER SCROLL SAM 
TIMS 


$6. Seno tor (C.talogue of new 
AND OTHER 





desizus fr Scroli--awing. Also 
Hurd ono F. ot power Saws, Fun- 
ey W: ods, Tools and Materials 
fur Scroll or Fret Work sent tree. 
Saw-bluces i0 cents per dczen, 
postpaico. Menticn this paper. 

I. B. FARRING — LY¥., 


“a Pub ist 
a ns - S0and 52 Chatnow Street, N. ¥. 
WinDSOR Manor apes 


os * a oe OR New Y. ear Cards. with pame, | 20e. ‘25 Ex- 
Tiny Tim Varieties, ae ®t tra Mixed lc. Geo. |. Reed & Co.. Nassau. NY 


Comprising East India Gherkins, Man- 
goes, Martynias, Onions, Chow Chow, | PECK & SNYDER’ Ss a CLUB SKATE. 
Savoy, Autumn Cluster, &c., &c. 

Sold by all First Class Grocers. 


Wnho.esate Deport, | 


9 Whitehall Street, N. Y. 
SIZES: 8.8, 9, 9%. 10, 10%, Ll. 11% incbes, 


THE NEW No. 1, Price per pair, — Biued Foot Plate...85 00 


en Eyes PISTOL. | No-2 = li Nickel Plated ....... 
Shoots a ee ana slugs. Black en- | %% 3. Fine l’ ollshog ane Plated. 7 


ame'led, 6d 50s $1.75. Full | 7 7 
C icke! Plate, $2.50. ee age. $10. Full Peck & Snyder's Clipper or N. ¥. Club Skate, 
Cc 




















eipt « 4 -_ ce. 
M. JACOCKS & C 
No. on Duane Street, New Peas. 








THE POs, >. x 

M | ) | F T W N Wo. 3. Price per pair, with Blued Foot Plate...9% 
No. ull Nicke! Plated...... 40 
No. by Full Polished and Plated. § 0 


The above Skates are al! warranted of the first qual- 


PLATE COMPANY’S 
| ity, the No.1 being the same material as No.4 ex- 


Superior Electro Plated Ware | ews i.rmurs’kmoie’ panty’ exprese changes 
we will forward aumple pa'rs by express. charges 
prepaid, on receiptuf price. A con plete cata ogue of 

Salesroem, 13 Jehn Street, New York. cheaper Skutes and Novelties sent on application. 


‘ Adcress 
Factories, Middletown. Conn PECK & SNYDER, Manufacturers, 


BO1 loys. Games. 1877 


Clocks, Bronzes, Fancy 
Coods, the St. Cermain Stu- | |\& 
dent Lamp, Dresden and a | 

French China, &c., Bac- 

carat and Fine Classware, vans eT SFORSSN 
&c., at retail, suitable || grcaxrst. winch ano TRAVELLERS. DEFIES ALL HONEST 
for Presents. Low Prices. || comPrnmion. SOLD By ALL LEADING GROCERS®? 
Large Assortments. 


HINRICHS, 
Those answering an Advertisement 


29,31 and 33 Park Place, N. Y. 
will confer a favor u = the Advere 
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Large discount to HOSPITALS, SEMINARIES 
SCHOOLS and RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES. 

















LARGE MIXED CAR DS.with pame.ite. tiser and the Publis 
0 ta: ce Carde.i0c | that they saw the ad 
50 ‘Aste obtat We, Dowd de Gon Bristol Cet» the Christian Union. 























